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The Christian Register 


The Bible the Basis in Worcester 


Article VI in the Series on Unitarian Progress in Religious Education 


LYMAN YV. 
‘HE chureh school at Worcester, Mass., 
has made the Bible the basis of its 

curriculum. In the spring of 1928, Miss 

Alice Thayer, Miss Alice K. Mitchell, and 

Miss Anna Brooks Carter carefully 

planned the course, issued a neatly printed 

outline, and were ready to open the school 
on the new basis in September. The re- 
turn to the Bible was urged by the parents 
and seems to have been welcomed by the 
pupils. There is no hard-and-fast rule. 

A lesson may be changed, or the whole 

theme of the day be modified, to fit an 

oceasion or to present some moral or ethi- 
cal subject which may come up. 

Special services are used for special Sun- 
days, and motion pictures are used one 
Sunday a month during the winter. These 
are largely illustrative of Bible life and 
Bible lands, with some historical films re- 
lating to the history of our own country. 

Memory work, as a part of the course of 
study, consists of six Psalms to be memo- 
rized for use in the opening service. 
These Psalms, with six famous hymns, 
make up the memory work for which book 
awards are made on Children’s Sunday, to 
those pupils who have completed this work. 

The opening service includes a hymn, 
repeating our Covenant, repeating a Psalm, 
chanting the Lord’s Prayer, the offering 
with offertory sentences, the birthday 
offering, a hymn, repeating our Faith, re- 
peating our pledge to the Church. 

The minister, Dr. Maxwell Savage, then 
gives a talk. A boy choir leads the sing- 
ing. The school does not reassemble for 
the closing service, but each class pro- 
nounces its own benediction. 

A kindergarten class is held during 
the church hour, also first and second- 
grade classes, corresponding to the same 
classes held at the regular church school 
session. 

Small classes are considered desirable, 
and all below high school age are limited 
to five pupils. Shelves in the library are 
provided for the reference books, and each 
teacher has his own labeled shelf. The 
teaching staff is nearly equally divided 
between men and women. The church 
school committee and the teachers meet 
the first Monday of each month. A supper 
is served, after which problems are dis- 
cussed and a talk is given by Dr. Savage. 

Teaching materials are gathered largely 
from the Abingdon, Pilgrim, and Beacon 
Presses. There are additional reference 
books for each teacher. 

The Primary Division gives to children, 
ages five to eight, Old and New Testament 
stories told in the simplest form for early 
ages, and with more detail as children ad- 
At the close of this three-year 


vance. 
period a certificate is presented to each 
pupil. 

The junior division, ages eight to 


twelve, turns to moral and social lessons 
for the first two years, and back to Old 
and New Testament for the last two. 
Each pupil then receives another certifi- 


RUTLEDGE 


eate, and is advanced to the Senior De- 
partment. Here again, the first two years 
are devoted to moral and social lessons, 
using much material other than the Bible. 
The third year takes up the growth of the 
Christian Church, from the time of the 
Apostles to the present, laying emphasis 
on leading figures in Christian history. 
Unitarianism is now introduced. The 
fourth year takes up the life of Paul, com- 
parative religions, and the story of the 
3ible. The third and final certificate is 
then presented. 

The breadth and thoroughness of this 
course may be judged from the following 
list of books used: 


. Ages five to seven 


Wee Folks Old Testament 

Wee Folks New Testament 

Wee Folks Life of Christ 

Bible Stories for Little Children 


(One book for each child to read from 
at home and reread in class.) 


The Illustrated Bible Story Book, Old 
Testament and New Testament 


Rand-McNally 
Old Testament Stories Grover 
(To be used by the teacher in class.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY Books FoR 
TEACHERS’ USE 


A First Primary Book in Religion 


Colson 
The Bible in Graded Story, Vol. 1. 
Baker 
Stories from the Old Testament 
Parker 
Stories from the New Testament 
Fairfield 
Children of the Bible Poor 


Ages seven to eight 


Little Folks of the Bible: 
Girls of the Bible 
Boys of the New Testamént 


A Child's Story of the Old Testament 

A Child’s Story of the New Testament 

A Child’s Life of Christ 

The Story of Jesus 

(To be read by the pupils, who each 
have a copy of one of the books.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS For 
TEACHERS’ USE 
Same as for age 5-6 


A Second Primary Book in Religion 
Colson 


The Bible in Graded Story, Vol. 2 
Ages eight to nine 


Living Together Dadmun 

(For the pupils—notebooks with ques- 
tions to be answered at home.) 

Tales of the Saints and Good Men 
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Ages nine to ten 


Children of the Father Dadmun 

Sections 3 and 5—especially where the 
stories are not from the Bible 

Notebooks for pupils 

Tales of the Saints 

(As above.) 


Ages ten to eleven 


Hebrew Life and Times 
Notebooks for pupils. 


Hunting 


SUPPLEMENTARY Books FOR 
TEACHERS’ USE 


The Bible and the Bible Country 

Sunderland 
The Bible as Literature Wilson 
First Lessons on the Bible Hall 
A History of the Religion of Israel 


Toy 
Ages eleven to twelve 
The Life and Times of Jesus Grant 
The Bible as Literature 
A Wicket-Gate to the Bible Gannett 
Notebooks for pupils 
SUPPLEMENTARY BooKS FOR 
TEACHERS’ USE 

Life of Jesus Forbush 
Jesus of Nazareth Park 


A Life of Jesus .for Young People 


Brown 
First Lessons on the Bible 
Ages twelve to thirteen 
Heroie Lives Vail 


Noble Lives and Noble Deeds Horton 


Ages thirteen to fourteen 


Heroes of the Faith Gates 
Life Studies Horton 
The Book of Saints and Heroes Lang 
Sacred Symbols in Art Goldsmith 


Ages fourteen to fifteen 


Movements and Men of Christian 
History Billings 

From the Gospels to the Creeds 
Sullivan 


A Study of the Christian Sects Lyons 
Beacon Lights of Christian History 


Walkley 
Comparative Studies in Religion 

Secrist 
Manual of Unitarian Belief Clarke 
Our Unitarian Heritage Wilbur 


A Short History of Unitarianism Mott 
Ages fifteen to sixteen 


The Work of the Apostles 


Saunderson 
Out of Their Mouths Buck 
Comparative Studies in Religion, 
Part 1 
Beginnings of Christianity Horton 
The Story of Our Bible Hunting 
HincuaM, Mass.—The election of 


R. Lester Mondale as minister of the New 
North Unitarian Church was the chief 
business of the annual meeting of the 
New North Unitarian Church. These 
officers were chosen: Clerk, G. H. Hart- 
well; treasurer, W. W. Melcher; collector, 
BE. L. Lane; historian, E. F. Stringer. Dr. 
H. A. Robinson is chairman of the Parish 
Committee. 
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Creative Youth 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


The distinguished man of letters, a former president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, spoke to the annual gathering in the following 


OMBEONDE once said that life must be 

pleasant, so many people have com- 
plained that it is short. By the same 
token, youth must be desirable, so many 
have mourned its passing. All those, be- 
ginning with Cicero, who have written 
about the charms of age, have been 
obviously on the defensive. Indeed, there 
have not been wanting young people who 
thought Cicero wrote his “De Senectute” 
in a mean spirit of retaliation, to make as 
much trouble as he could for them! There 
are many obvious reasons why we mourn 
youth departed. A man mourns the lost 
ability to play six sets of tennis, dance 
till two in the morning, and rise alert and 
limber at eight—mourns the lack of phys- 
ical power and freshness. A woman holds 
secret obsequies for the softly rounded 
and single chin. We all mourn, of course, 
the loss of that first dawn-freshness of 
awakened sensation, that bloom of almost 
startled emotion which we knew in youth 
when love came to us, when poetry and 
music came to us, when a sense of the 
physical beauty of the world came to us. 
We mourn the loss of this dawn-freshness 
of emotion for its own sake; but we mourn 
still more, perhaps, at the reflection that 
such fresh emotional response is really the 
spring of creation, and unless we can keep 
hold of it, we become artistically dead, or 
at most capable of only a routine response 
to such creative activities as interested us 
when young. We cannot respond to new 
stimulations, nor understand new move- 
ments, but only bemoan the decadence of 
the “new generation” and scoff at things 
we do not understand. 


mH 


Youth is naturally creative. It does not 
succeed more often in acts of definite crea- 
tion not because it lacks the impulse, but 
because it lacks the technique and the 
guiding intellect. When youth, by a freak 
of genius, has these gifts of maturity, it 
creates with that dawn-freshness and that 
charm which belong to its physical aspect 
and its virginal enthusiasm. Shelley, when 
he was twenty-nine, sailed out into the 
blue Mediterranean and never came back, 
but he died immortal. Keats, at twenty- 
five, was laid to rest in Rome, leaving 
behind some of the purest poetry ever 
penned. Before he was twenty, Schubert 
had written incomparable songs, and he 
died before he was thirty, the greatest 
melodist who ever lived. When Gray, who 
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prophetic and charming address 


fortunately mused in the cemetery at Stoke 
Pogis, not Spoon River, found there the 
tomb of a mute, inglorious Milton, he was 
not merely evolving a figure of speech. 
The poetic or creative impulse is always 
strong in the sensitive young people of 
every age. It is the tragedy of life that 
to most of them neither technique nor in- 
tellectual grasp comes till the creative zest 
has been smothered. 


I can myself remember, as a youth, 
standing on a lone hill which faced 
the sunset across soft, rolling fields, 
and feeling so exultantly a part of 
some great and beautiful Nature Spirit 
that I then and there decided to be a 
poet like Wordsworth and to dedicate 
my life to the service of this Nature 
Spirit. It was a superb moment. 
Sonnets were boiling in my brain. I 
was priest and prophet. I felt a part 
of the creative tides of the universe. 
But I had no technique. Also, I pre- 
sently became a newspaper reporter. 
And Wordsworth still slumbers by his 
lakes, without—alas !—a successor. 


Youth, I feel sure, dislikes to be 
preached at. It hates sermons. I feel 
sure of this, remembering my own youth, 
and also watching schoolboys at services 
to-day, and talking with them afterward. 
And one reason for this, I suspect, is that 
sO many sermons are catalogues of 
‘Don’ts”, displaying little insight into the 
processes of the roving imagination by 
which youth so largely lives when it is 
spiritual. To me one of the saddest fea- 
tures of traditional religion is the way it 
imposes itself on the young, inviting them 
—once, at least, terrorizing them—to con- 
template something devised by frightened 
old men to rob the thought of death of its 
sting or to keep wandering sheep in a 
definite and certain road, thus making for 
comfort in this weary world. What has 
youth to do with the thought of death? 
What has youth to do with keeping in a 
definite and certain road? Life is what 
interests youth, and life not at second 
hand, cut to an elder’s pattern, but life at 
first hand, smelled, tasted, new and strange 
and dangerous. As for the certain road 
the elders trod—aye, though they be the 
saints and prophets and martyrs of old— 
away with it! Green fields and pastures 
new is what youth wants to try—and 
rightly so. For youth is creative in its 
impulses. It wants to be doing. Its im- 


agination is fresh, unhampered, active, and 
youth would follow it where it leads. If 
it leads to-day much less frequently than 
we should like into the church, that is 
partly, at least, the church’s fault, for the 
church is old, and timid, and tired, and 
uncreative, and full of don’ts instead of 
do’s, and too often dedicated to bringing 
comfort and certainty to its worshipers. 
Youth doesn’t want comfort. It has noth- 
ing to do with comfort. It doesn’t want 
certainty. Certainty, to the roving imagi- 
nation, means stagnation. Youth wants 
uncertainty and danger, the adventure of 
creation, growth, change, a fight, a thrill, 
the rally to a cause, a chance to dare and 
do. And when the young folks are thun- 
dered at from the pulpit, and told how 
they should walk, and what they should 
think, and how wicked they are if they 
think something else, I sometimes marvel 
at their patience. 
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“When you are as old as I am”, says the 
father to the son, “you will think as I do”. 
And so seldom does the son retort, ‘Alas! 
I suppose I shall!” So seldom does the 
father realize that the son isn’t thinking 
at all. He is feeling. He is not yet cool 
intellect. He is warm imagination. He 
still walks companioned with a dream. 
What he deep down desires is not knowl- 
edge of how to lose that dream or how to 
realize its futility, but how to put it into 
a shape that others can see—to create 
with it. When he gets that knowledge 
before the dream is lost, he becomes a 
Shelley, a Keats, a Christ, one of the 
world’s creators. By him is the world’s 
true progress made—and generally he is 
feared and hated by his parents’ genera- 
tion, if not by his own. 

All of us, I think, are a little afraid of 
youth. We are afraid of it for just this 
potential power it possesses to make its 
dreams realities and upset the established 
comfort into which we have sunk. 

Searcely anything has been more sig- 
nificant in the cultural life of America in 
recent years than the development of 
amateur theaters all over the country and 
the influx of new blood into the profes- 
sional theaters from the colleges. This 
whole movement, so zestfully creative and 
inspiring, has been a movement of youth, 
and has resulted from the fact that the 
colleges have, in this department of edu- 
eation at least, admitted the free-ranging 
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creative impulse in their pupils, and set 
about giving them the needed technique 
and intellectual grasp to make it effective. 
They have not choked it with the dry 
husks of learning and “research’’, but let 
it play freely, to learn by trial and error, 
not by listening to lecture and sermon. 
The lesson is impressive, and suggests, 
among other things, that a great many of 
our young people, as President Eliot hinted 
many years ago, have been remaining 
children two or three years after they 
might have been engaged in mature accom- 
plishment. Twenty-two isn’t the time to 
think that a missed putt is the crack of 
doom. That belief belongs by right to the 
old boys of fifty, at Palm Beach, for whom 
tragedy has again sunk, as with children, 
to the dimensions of their small, personal 
griefs. 

In this pulpit [Arlington Street Church], 
T once heard a minister quote Martineau’s 
dictum that a sermon should be a lyric 
poem of the soul. No doubt sometimes it 
should be a spiritual battle call. But, 
either way, youth would understand, for 
youth responds to lyricism and to battle 
ealls. The heart of lyricism is emotion, 
emotion fired and fused by the imagina- 
tion; and at the heart of any rally to a 
battle call is the emotion of loyalty and 
impersonal devotion. These emotions are 
latent in all youth, to-day no less than 
yesterday. To call them forth, to develop 
them, to give them guidance till they can 
become creative, is the real task of a 
church with its young people—not to get 
the young people to conform, to become 
little replicas of their elders, sitting 
patient in the family pew and droning the 
time-worn responses. 
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About the Sunday-schools of to-day I 
know very little. All I remember of the 
one I attended long ago was my teacher’s 
painful efforts to give a Unitarian inter- 
pretation to the Scriptures while at the 
same time protecting our childish faith in 
them. She wasn’t very successful in either 
direction. But I remember our young 
people’s meetings as joyous occasions, even 
though they were so bare of the sensuous 
beauty and ritual which youth loves, be- 
cause in them we could, and often did, ex- 
press ourselves freely and honestly on 
what seemed to us matters of spiritual 
interest. Here we ourselves were the 
doers. We could try, at least, to get our 
dreams into words, to make others see 
them, in an atmosphere of sympathy. We 
could feel ourselves expand. We could 
try out our ideas, test the worth of our 
emotions from the response of our fellows, 
and feel our way toward a religious ma- 
turity which might be more than the mere 
conformity of custom or even of intelli- 
gence—which might be creative and dy- 
namic. Indeed, I can think of many cases 
in which it became just that. 

Personally, I should like to see our young 
people’s societies even more independent 
and creative than they are. If any im- 
pulse is there so to do, I should like to see 
them break with any imitation of church 
service, invent their own ritual, devise 
sensuous symbolism, create for themselves 
any forms of worship that satisfy their 
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cravings for beauty, debate Bolshevism or 
clean book bills or anything else that may 


arouse their emotional interest in the 
larger movements of the human mind. 


What I don’t want to see, ever, is the 
conformity of inertia, or smugness, or 
miniature church services which are 
tolerated for the sake of a _ supper 
that may follow. They should’ be 
little voluntary universities of the spirit, 
where with a maximum of encouragement 
and a minimum of adult guidance the 
imagination of youth is turned toward 
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things serious and high, and by its own 
divine urge seeks creative expression. A 
church with such a young peoples society 
is a church with a future. Maybe the 
future will be different from the past. But 
what of it? Youth knows, if we don’t, 
that a future like the past is no future at 
all. It is merely echo’s ghost. Youth is 
creative. Give it a chance to learn to 
create, in the only way creation can be 
learned, in any art or any science or any 
activity of the human soul—by free and 
ardent practice. 


John Malick Says Most Liberals Are 


Mere Mass Men on Social Measures 


Their distinctive theology leaves them inconsistent because they do not rise 
above the level of ordinary practice, he asserts, at Western Conference, 
which also hears decennial report of Secretary C. W. Reese 


R. CURTIS W. REBHSE has served as 

secretary of the Western Conference 
for the past ten years. In his tenth annual 
message before the seventy-seventh session 
of the Conference, held at St. Louis, Mo., 
May 13-15, he recalled the influence that 
the Conference had exerted upon the de- 
nomination toward bringing about a more 
inclusive basis of religious fellowship and 
a more democratic ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and pointed to the possibilities of the 
Middle West as the world’s center of free 
religion and of creative religious thought 
and life. 

He told the story of the unsuccessful 
effort to fasten upon the Conference a 
statement of faith. At the meeting nine 
years ago, a committee reported favorably 
on some such statement; Dr. Reese made 
a minority report, and it was accepted 
by the Conference, which voted that its 
purpose should be simply to “foster reli- 
gion”. At this time, also, the Conference 
became strictly a delegate body, an action 
taken five years later by the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. Reese main- 
tained that the Conference should continue 
to maintain its autonomy and its co- 
equality with the national Unitarian agen- 
cies. But he gave credit to the American 
Unitarian Association for its loyal co- 
operation with the Conference and said 
that church extension is rightfully centered 
in the national Association. 


Squaring Forms With Thinking 


Several churches and clergymen have 
joined the Unitarian fellowship during 
these ten years, and the endowment and 
trust funds havé increased from $39,000 
to $135,000, he reported. Annual contribu- 
tions from the churches have nearly 
doubled in that period. The Conference 
has been strengthened by the removal of 
Meadville to Chicago, Ill, and the oppor- 
tunities for creative work have been 
strengthened by the relationship with 
Lombard College. He pointed to the need 
for a journal of opinion, such as is being 
planned by the Ministerial Union. 

“Without any aspersions upon any other 
section”, said Dr. Reese, “the territory o7 
the Western Unitarian Conference from 


Cleveland on the east to Denver on the 
west, from Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. 
Louis on the south to Duluth and Detroit 
on the north, should become and is in fact 
becoming the world’s center of free, un- 
dogmatic, and vital religious thought and 
life. Nowhere else are there the tradi- 
tions, the temper, the existing institutions 
and persons and the environing situations 
that lend themselves to this goal as they 
do in the Western Conference. Here free 
and even radical churches should be well 
financed, housed, manned, and effectively 
administered. Here should ministers and 
people square their liturgical forms with 
their modern thinking. Here the chureh 
should demonstrate beyond a shadow of 
doubt that its gospel is for both the per- 
sonal soul and the social order; that every 
human effort is a religious matter; that 
business, industry, education, and polities, 
as well as personal conscience and private 
devotions, are to stand before the altar of 
religion with clean hands and a pure 
heart ; that Gannett was right in his epoch- 
marking sermon when he said: ‘Ethics 
thought out is religious thought; ethies 
felt out is religious feeling; ethies lived 
out is religious life.’ ” 

In conclusion, Dr. Reese declared: “The 
Conference can perhaps perform its great- 
est service to the future of religion by 
seeing to it that under Unitarian auspices 
the humanist religious philosophy shall 
have unhampered opportunity to develop 
and expand to the limits of its inherent 
capacities. The history and spirit of the 
Conference demand that this emerging 
socio-religious idealism and homocentrie 
philosophy be given sympathetic under- 
standing and hearty, unhesitating co- 
operation as it tries itself as by fire in the 
midst of the smoke of ecclesiastical and 
theological confusion that prevails through- 
out the world. From the point of view 
both of the Unitarian movement and of 
the humanist faith, it would be an un- 
mitigated calamity if this emerging point 
of view should either choose to go its own 
way or be forced to do so. It is to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned to see that this 
unique religious and ecclesiastical experi- 
ment has, not freedom grudgingly granted, 
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but the freedom that is native to the 
Western Unitarian Conference.” 

Conference sessions were held both in 
the Church of the Messiah and in the 
Church of the Unity. The annual sermon 
‘was preached in the latter church, May 13, 
by Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Unitarian, in Chicago. At the 
business meeting session the next day, at 
the Church of the Messiah, the treasurer, 
BH. L. Richardson, called attention to the 
increase in Conference funds but urged 
more generous giving in order that the 
work of the Conference might continue to 
expand. Dr. Reese’s message was given 
at this meeting. 

“The Good Life as Expression Rather 
than Repression” was the topic of two 
stimulating addresses by Rev. John 
Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rey. George 
Gilmour of Denver, Colo. Mr. Malick 
traced the influence of the doctrine of the 
essential evil of the world and of man, 
basic in historic Christianity, and leading 
to the popular conception of the good life 
as a series of “things not done’, most of 
them of little import. This conception 
has been backed by ecclesiastical authority 
and has resulted in suppressed and 
thwarted lives. “The American code”, 
said Mr. Malick, “made sex, drinking, even 
smoking, sins in themselves under any 
condition, wholly apart from their effect 
on the doctor’s certificate or any human 
life, while gluttony and the sins of selfish 
and brutal acquisition of property never 
have registered in the American con- 
science’. : 


This Strange Situation 


New knowledge is challenging the au- 
thority that enforces this conception of 
the good life upon the people, but the lib- 
erals in religion, strangely enough, seem 
to be substantially at one with the evan- 
gelicals in supporting repressive social 
measures, Mr. Malick said. 

“We have this strange situation’, con- 
tinued Mr. Malick, “that, upon most moral 
and social questions, the liberal has no 
distinctive flair. He is a mass man, sup- 
porting about the same policies and the 
means for their accomplishment, with 
about the same emotional mass reactions, 
as his neighbors. His different theology 
has not made him as visibly and as dia- 
metrically different as it seems that it 
would. P 

“Venturesome ways of living, that are 
different and perhaps better, that require 
support of a minority, find little more 
sympathy in liberal churches than in 
others. This is so far true that the public 
does not now associate our name with 
hazardous ventures of the more abundant 
life, if not approved by majority vote of 
those on a different theological founda- 
tion.” 

The Unitarian fellowship, concluded Mr. 
Malick, should become a church for the 
whole man, for the man who is liberal in 
his ideas of how to live as well as in his 
ideas of God. 

Mr. Gilmour treated of what he con- 
ceived to be the evil results of “Volstead 
prohibition” in fostering disrespect for 
law, in making a “world of fellow- 
hypocrites”. Only those laws should be 
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passed, he said, of which widespread ob- 
servance is certain. There were, of course, 
evils connected with the liquor traffic that 
needed to be corrected. 


Weakness of Prohibition 


“But”, continued Mr. Gilmour, ‘moral 
reform is not from without; it is from 
within. Every sane citizen believes in 
temperance, self-control, health of body 
and mind, and the removal of artificial 
temptations. But these should be attained 
without the destruction of liberty. Liberty 
is more important than mass movement 
democracy, in which the autocrat of the 
blue laws is the leading citizen. Without 
freedom we may have manikins goose- 
stepping, but personality is impossible. We 


SARA COMINS 


An unconventional picture taken at the 

Isles of Shoals showing the new head of 

the Joint Student Committee in a mood 

familiar to all who know her in summer 
days among the Unitarians 


ean secure wise and enforceable laws only 
by securing public sentiment back of them. 

“The weakness of the Prohibition cam- 
paign throughout the United States is its 
resort to coercion, instead of education and 
persuasion, to establish the reforms it de- 
sires. Coercion is a poor method of moral 
education. Education and persuasion may 
be slower methods of reform, but they are 
the only sure and lasting remedies for 
such evils. Business and industrial effi- 
ciency were already working out a natural 
evolution toward habits of temperance 
when the prohibition law was passed. 

“T repeat, moral reforms must begin 
within man, and the greatest work of the 
churches is to train the young for self- 
control, so that they will remain temperate 
in the midst of a world of temptation.” 

Tuesday afternoon’s topic was “The 
Transient and Permanent in Religion’. 
The discussion was opened by Dr. Au- 
gustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., and 
was participated in by various ministers 
and laymen. The subjects for the evening 
platform meeting were “The Service of 
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Philosophy to the Religious Life’, by Prof. 
Jay W. Hudson of the University of Mis- 
souri, and ‘The Service of Psychology to 
the Religious Life’, by Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank of Omaha, Neb. ; 

The Wednesday sessions were held in 
the Church of the Unity. The following 
officers were elected : President, Dr. Emmet 
Fayen, Cincinnati; treasurer, E. L. Rich- 
ardson, Milwaukee; directors for the term 
ending May, 1933, Rev. Laurance R. Plank, 
Omaha, Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, Dayton, 
Ohio, Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago. 

The Conference voted a resolution ex- 
pressing its ‘‘sincere appreciation of the 
constructive, consecrated work rendered 
by its secretary, Rev. Curtis W. Reese, 
D.D., during the ten years he has held 
that important office’. Another resolution 
thanked the two churches and their min- 
isters, Rev. Charles W. Wing and Dr. 
George R. Dodson, for their hospitality, 
and another read thus: 

“Resolved, That, recognizing the com- 
mon bond between the maintenance of civil 
liberty and religious liberty in this ecoun- 
try, .the Western Unitarian Conference 
recommends to the churches of the Con- 
ference that they study the question of 
civil liberties and give their earnest sup- 
port to the cause of human freedom 
wherever the need arises.” 

The Conference voted to assure the 
American Unitarian Association of its 
hearty co-operation in planning for the 
establishment of new churches. It was 
also voted to recommend to the American 
Unitarian Association increased support 
for the college town centers. 

The concluding program subject was 
“Faith and Science’, and addresses were 
delivered by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of 
the Meadville School and Percival Chubb 
of the St. Louis Hthical Society. The 
speaker at the Alliance Luncheon was Rey. 
Minna ©. Budlong, field secretary; at the 
laymen’s Luncheon, Frank Swift of the 
Ethical Society, St. Louis; and at the 
ministers’ luncheon, Dr. George R.° Dod- 
son. The annual banquet was held in the 
Hotel Congress and was presided over by 
John L. Mauran of the Church of the 
Messiah. 


“__But Didn’t Know It” 


In response to literature on liberal reli- 
gion sent by Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, S.C., a business man of the 
State wrote as follows: 

“Thank you so much for your letter and 
the booklets you sent me. For a good 
many years I have been a full-fledged Uni- 
tarian, but didn’t know it. The little 
booklet, ‘The Unitarian Church,’ is the 
finest interpretation of my views on the 
subject that I have seen. In fact, I never 
expected to see in print such a complete 
concurrence of the ideas I have enter- 
tained for so long. I am simply delighted 
with the literature you sent me, and I 
shall welcome anything else you may send 
me on the subject. In conclusion, I will 
say that, from my contacts, I am certain 
there are more Unitarians who, like 
myself, do not know it.” 
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Reproaching a City 


HAT KIND OF CITY we Bostonians live in 

our readers can get a glimpse of if they accept 
the three estimates (of which we publish parts here- 
with) from Christian journals, all printed in the 
community reproached. One is from J’he Congre- 
gationalist, and is entitled “In Darkest Boston” ; 
the second, “A Blow at Liberty-Loving Unitarians”, 
is in The Christian Leader, Universalist ; and Zion’s 
Herald, Methodist, prints the third on “Free Speech 
in Boston”. The editorials refer to the hall closed 
against a meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice because one of the speakers, Dr. 
James I’. Cooper, a dignified and highly equipped 
physician and lecturer, was to discuss “The Soci- 
ological and Moral Aspects of Birth Control’. We 
told the story of the facts in THr ReeistEr, May 30. 


It is amazing and beyond all bounds of reason, decency, or 
eommon sense [says The Congregationalist] that the arrange- 
ments of a religious gathering should be interfered with in this 
way. Possibly the incident may help to enforce the fact that 
civil and religious liberties depend upon the way in which all 
good citizens uphold the rights of free speech in matters where 
they themselves are not affected. Oftentimes it is in relation 
to the extreme and unusual case that principles must be 
asserted and issues fought out. 


It is noted that “the sort of tyranny for which 
Mayor Curley was responsible has been continued 
under the Republican, Mayor Nichols, whose ad- 
ministration was recently characterized, possibly 
by one of his opponents, as the worst that Boston 
has had in fifty years”. 

An abominable condition in the city is thus in- 
dicated : 

The sordid and awful aspect of this situation [says The 
Congregationalist] is all the more emphasized when one com- 
pares happenings like this with an incident of a few days 
before, when a wild party occurred right in the council chamber 
of Boston’s City Hall, during the course of which a valuable 


painting of a Civil War veteran was badly slashed. It was 
the injury to this painting that brought forth the revelation 
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concerning the drunken revelry, but it is not untypical of 
present civil and political conditions in Boston that it is 
brazenly stated in the public press that there will be no investi- 
gation so as to “avoid scandal”. Yet it is the sort of people 
who stage and cover up wild parties, who are largely respon- 
sible for such absurdities as telling decent, religiously minded 
people what they shall, and what they shall not, discuss. 


In The Leader is the same strain, and one no- 
torious phase of the city’s procedure stressed as 
follows: 

When officials without shadow of legal authority begin to 
issue orders in advance as to what citizens may or may not 
do [says The Leader], we move steadily toward the bureaucracy 
of a Russia under the Czars. In some respects that bureau- 
cracy is already full-fledged in Boston. The licensing bureau 
of the city government, which issues the licenses under which 
public halls do business, for years has taken it upon itself to 
say to owners, “You can or you cannot do this”. If owners 
stand upon their rights and refuse to obey, the other branches 
of the city government get busy, building inspectors find struc- 
tural defects, fire inspectors find dangers no one else can see, 
and the place is closed up, the owner compelled to lose rentals, 
and perhaps put to an expense of thousands of dollars for 
unnecessary repairs. 


The issue is stated: 


It is the issue whether or not through indifference and 
cowardice the American people will permit fundamental rights 
to slip away. The majority of us would have assumed that 
encroachments upon the rights of free speech, free press, public 
assembly, were slight, and caused by the desire of liberty- 
loving officials to prevent disorder. In Boston this is not true. 
The atmosphere in which these arbitrary acts are done is one 
of suppression. 


Our refuge, as John Haynes Holmes said, is not 
with the police, who carry out the tyranny of their 
political superiors, but in the courts. “What is 
needed in Boston and everywhere is for citizens to 
resist such encroachments on fundamental rights, 
get themselves arrested if need be, and appeal to 
the courts that to-day, as they have been for over 
150 years, are our refuge and defense.” 

Zion's Herald, journal of Methodism, was wroth 
that, after three hundred years in Boston, cradle of 
American liberty, and all that, we should have to 
fight for the right to speak on a, perfectly decent and 
even religious subject. There are those who do not 
believe in birth control, says the Editor. The people 
went to the meeting as “open-minded leaders seek- 
ing light”. And what did they find in Robinson 
Chapel? “Plain-clothes men and police”! 

“The Governor should have been appealed to for 
troops”, says our neighbor. “Where was the Mayor 
of Boston? Does he believe in free speech or does 
he endorse the views of the Pope and Mussolini?” 
Another note, of jubilant pride in the Methodist 
hospitality to the dispersed and suspect Unitarians, 
is struck by Zion’s Herald, which rightly says the 
Boston University School of Theology “stepped 
into the situation just in time to save free speech”. 

May we Unitarians never forget that act of 
courage and genuine religion! And may our own 
churches and people in Boston be quicker, more 
sensitive, more responsive, to one of our own organi- 
zations in a most trying time like this, if and when 
it comes again. We must not be justly charged with 
being timid or socially reactionary. 

It may be, as Zion’s Herald says, that this inci- 
dent will start “a far-reaching discussion on the 
whole issue of free speech which will bring about 
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some kind of reform looking toward a new recogni- 
tion of the constitutional rights of American citi- 
zens”. So let it come! Meanwhile, with all our 
heart we thank our intimate colleagues, the three 
Editors, and their prophetic and American jour- 
nals, that they truly appraised the day for many 
almost distraught Unitarians and made liberty 
alive again in this sorry old city. 


Speaking of Snobs 


HAT IS A SNOB? One who looks down on 

some people, and up to others, and is never 
himself. The two deadly counts against him are his 
constant desire to be somebody else and his odious 
comparisons of the values of persons. A snob is 
unreal and preposterous. 

Is not the common sense about snobs suggested 
by those three sentences? If it is so, we can under- 
stand why Prof. Robert Emmons Rogers made him- 
self a shining mark after his address to the senior 
class of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
“Be a snob!” he said; and he elaborated his text and 
thesis in a brilliant mingling of obvious foolery and 
downright truth so well that he got exactly what 
he wanted—the whole land talking. His advice to 
the students could be summed up: Put a high value 
on yourselves, and keep it there, remembering that 
you have had the advantage of the discipline which 
makes for leadership; and if in appearance, be- 
havior, and effort you act the part that you have 
been trained to take, you will have the world 
accepting you as you deserve. 

Though much of what the professor said was tart 
with slang, and racy, it was a most effective talk. 
He failed in only one respect, in our opinion, and 
that seems obvious when one analyzes his address. 
He used comparative words like “superior” and 
“aristocratic”, and in his reference directly to per- 
sons he separated them into classes, as the “boss’s 
daughter” against the “stenographer’’, and the man 
with “one suspender’. Something in us resents 
such differentiation or comparison, primarily be- 
cause it is superficial. There is also something in 
the best human make-up that respects persons as 
‘such. Intimations that anyone may rule them goes 
against the fine grain. Let your yea be yea and 
your nay, nay. Be straight and positive. If a 
man is a slouch, a low-life, a drifter, a mediocrity, 
the best thing is to show him the other man—the 
man he ought to be, by means of statements of good 
qualities which involve no contrasts but stand up 
of themselves. That is a fixed rule in salesmanship 
—not to compare, but to make concentrated and 
full presentment of positive facts about an article 
of merchandise. An idea is a commodity to be 
“sold”, and Professor Rogers, who teaches English, 
is, as we know, clever as a literary salesman. 

It is interesting that one of his supporters on the 
snob advice is also a teacher of English, at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Prof. John Calvin 


a. 
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French. Rogers is a Harvard man, and Johns 
Hopkins is French’s alma mater. Their agreement 
is to be expected on most counts, for in the long 
annals of Harvard and the young but great history 
of Johns Hopkins there is no record that either in- 
stitution ever sent into the world a man suffering 
with an inferiority complex. May it be so hereafter 
forever of the men of Tech! 


Once Was Enough 


N MR. EATON’S ARTICLE to-day the reader 

will note a line in which the writer tells of an 
incident that came with dawn freshness in his 
youth. He touches a mystic reality with the 
artist’s grace, then passes on half jestingly; but 
none of us will be taken in by the pleasantry, know- 
ing Mr. Eaton’s life and work for what they are. 
His experience he does not link with the word God; 
but what does it matter, at last, as one of our own 
poets, Carruth has said, matchlessly? It is religion. 

Another earlier Unitarian does use the holy 
word, in recounting a summer experience many 
years ago. We refer to J. Estlin Carpenter, a 
memorial volume of whose life we have just re- 
ceived. As a young man he went out for a solitary 
walk in the lanes about a friend’s house in Wales, 
where he was visiting, and without any least in- 
clination before that moment toward the ministry 
or religion, there was a direct revelation unlike any- 
thing he had known before. All about him were 
the casual sights of the countryside, which gave 
the city-reared youth yearnings and delights. 

“Suddenly”, he says, “I became conscious of the 
presence of someone else. I cannot describe it, but 
I felt that I had as direct a perception of the being 
of God all round about me as I have of you when 
we are together. It was no longer a matter of in- 
ference, it was an immediate act of spiritual appre- 
hension. It came unsought, absolutely, unexpect- 
edly. I remember the wonderful transfiguration 
of the far-off woods and hills, as they seemed to 
blend in the infinite being with which I was thus 
brought into relation.” Carpenter says the experi- 
ence did not last long. “But it changed all my 
feeling. I had not found God, because I never 
looked for Him. But He had found me; He had, 
I could not but believe, made Himself personally 
known to me.” Twenty years later he wrote to a 
friend, “This event never happened to me again. 
It was not necessary”. 


Dr. Hosmer’s Passing 


Though the generation of Unitarian ministers to 
which he belonged had passed before his own transi- 
tion, Frederick Lucian Hosmer will live in the 
world of liberal Christian hymnody for many years, 
if not for centuries. In him were the graces of saint 
and poet, friend and prophet, gentleman and 
scholar. THE REGISTER will publish an adequate 
account of his life and his contribution to religion 
and the Church universal. 
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Lewis Expatriate 


Unquestionably, Dodsworth is a novel of exceptional interest, as clever 
as it is depressing. It is certainly the equal of either Babbitt or Arrowsmith. 
The personality of Sam Dodsworth, type of the American business man 
traveling in Europe, is vividly portrayed, while his wife, Fran, is one of the 


best of the Sinclair Lewis heroines. 


Perhaps the best thing in the whole 


noyel is the series of occasional paragraphs descriptive of various foreign 


cities and lands. 
picture. 


These give us the very “feel” of the localities they 
In the depicting of the relations of husband and wife, also, there 


is true art. Possibly, however, as a result of the author’s own matrimonial 
experiences, the story’s proffered solution of one aspect of the marriage 
problem is anything but inspiring. Doubtless there are many who will 
approve of the conclusion reached by Mr. Dodsworth, but we confess that 


our sympathies, after all, are with Fran. 


This Confused Age 
SIDNEY S. ROBINS 


OuR CHANGING CIVILIZATION. 


man Randall, Jr. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2.50. ~ 
The machine! Scientific technique! 


City Life! It is these imps rather than 
the head-devil of Darwinism that is setting 
the problem of the twentieth century. 
That was how it looked to the nineteenth 
century. Their problem seemed to be evo- 
lution. But the new problem is going to 
be more difficult to deal with than the 
old one.: The present age faces the 
greatest problem of adjustment ever faced 
by any age. In wealth and fertility of 
illustration, in its suggestiveness, and in 
sympathetic appreciation and criticism of 
many phases of current opinion and out- 
look, this book takes high rank. Whether 
it will seem to most readers to carry 
through any clear, leading ideas is an- 
other question. One difficulty is that Pro- 
fessor Randall talks so long and earnestly 
for our puzzled age. His own conclusions 
are almost footnotes. “To-day the new 
world seems so strange that nothing is 
sure.” That, and a lot more of it, is the 
personified age speaking. “But the eternal 
quality of genius will still be fresh when 
the tumult of to-day’s enthusiasms has 
subsided.” That is Randall. But it is a 
brief parting word. Perhaps authors must 
show fully that they sympathize with the 
puzzled age in order to get its ear for a 
parting word. Sometimes it is hard to tell 
where Mr. Randall’s own gospel lies—in 
what region. This book could be written 
only in a great city and near a great uni- 
versity, where life is bewilderingly rich 
and ideas from many different angles 
appear like spokes thrust into all our 
mental wheels. At one point it would 
appear that compromise is to be the great 
gospel of our day. The moderate Mod- 
ernist draws his need of praise: “The first 
innovators stimulate without con- 
structing. The conservatives are left to 
oblivion and obloquy. What finally wins 
men to the more moderate of the progres- 
sives is not cogent proof or rational argu- 
ment, but the richness of the life they 
stand for.” At other points it would ap- 
pear that the whole future lay with the 


By John Her- 


A.R. Hi. 


innovators; the wealth of the past can 
only exist by restatement. Of Jesus and 
Aristotle the author poignantly asks: 
“How can we translate their insight into 
a tongue that will be understood to-day?” 
One might interject, “But, Professor Ran- 
dall, do let men go to the original sources 
still; don’t bother them with translations 
and commentaries.” The general theme 
announced at the beginning of the book 
is that while the present demand for 
mental readjustment is the most serious 
of history, yet it is not different in kind 
from others of the past. But in places 
one is led to think that the really deter- 
mining thought of the book is the economic 
determination of history. At others the 
great emphasis is upon the need of mort 
social control, of course of an intelligent 
sort. Ah, there’s the rub! At still other 
points the demand is for more reflection 
and a richer personal outlook. Can all 
these themes be harnessed so that they 
will work or lie down together? It is 
searcely done here. To some it will seem 
that the author, with his conviction that 
progress moves in a straight line, leaves 
less room than he might for the possi- 
bility that some of the valid movements 
of the future may be in opposite direc- 
tions from the present ones. He is sure 
that the future is going to remain satis- 
fied with the outlook upon life derived 
from mechanized industry, whether it 
ought to or not. This last point he puts 
aside as impractical and out of discus- 
sion. To those who would retreat to the 
Orient and Gandhi for a spiritual light, 
the answer is that young Chinese and 
Hindoos think the great need of their 
countries is science and industry. Yes, 
that is doubtless the great need of their 
countries. But what is the need of ours? 
Or may our pendulum swing some day, 
and we find a beckoning light in their 
direction or in some other direction than 
the most familiar? 


Divided Protestantism 
PROTESTANTISM IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Archer B, Bass. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $3.00. 
Dr. Bass does his best—and it is a 
very good best—to make a case for the 
unity of the Protestant churches. When 
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it is all done, the conclusion is that we 
may look for interdenominational co- 
operation, but not direct church union. 
That is good, and it leaves us exactly 
where we are to-day. The value of his 
book, which was a thesis for the doctorate 
in theology, is its rather complete present- 
ment of the history of the churches of 
Protestantism in this country, with more 
reference to their works than to their doc- 
trines. It is this so-called practical aspect 
of religion which is most impractical, be- 
cause the business of church union always 
goes on the rocks on doctrinal issues. 
Readers of THE REGISTER need no elabora- 
tion of this fact. Of course, Dr. Bass is 
not ignorant of the failures in all of the 
attempts that have been made and are 
still being made to unite various churches, 
in large or small groups. He is clear and 
cogent in defining the basis of the Federal 
Council of Churches, which in no wise is 
a super-church, or a union, and it has no 
authority over its twenty-eight constit- 
uent denominations, but is limited to “re- 
commending a course of action in matters 
of common interest’. That is all any 
federation of churches does. Its activi- 
ties are wholesome, but they are not com- 
posed of the things which, after all, dis- 
tinguish a church. The basis of a chureh 
is religion, and the most important factor 
in propagating religion is a body of prin- 
ciples and beliefs, which at their founda- 
tion are essentially one—that is, in the 
common object of producing characters of 
righteousness and holiness, in the life of 
individuals and of the wide world of 
nations. But there are also great diversi- 
ties in specific doctrines, as everybody but 
the unionist zealots knows. Metaphysics 
involving these differences makes a most 
important element in the life of the 
church, and it always will. The fact has 
been the most stupidly neglected fact in 
this thoughtless and busy age. 

It seems to the reviewer that Dr. Bass 
with his mind understands all these things, 
but his heart is warm for a consummation 
that will never be attained and ought not 
to be. The more we advance in thought, 
and the larger the bounds of our spiritual 
liberties, the surer will each individual 
think his own thoughts—and they will 
not be his neighbor’s thoughts. It is not 
a scandal and a shame, as Peter Ainslie 
says in his recent book, that we have so 
many churches. It would be a spiritual 
stultification for us to have one large Prot- 
estant church, and, as a matter of fact, 
we will never have it. The present fashion 
will pass away, and we shall come back 
to sound sense. The gain will be for the 
religion called liberal, that is, free. To 
attempt a service of worship, for instance, 
where all the various beliefs would be 
merged in a harmonious unity, would 
mean, at last, that the worshipers would 
hear not only both sides, but, as Samuel 
Strauss says, they “would hear only what 
would give offense to none’; and if reli- 
gion would then be free it would also be 
broad, so broad, indeed, it “would even- 
tually be flat’. It is candidly declared 
by Dr. Bass that where we now have 
successful federations or unions, the fact 
is “some denominational connection” is 
maintained. We add that many _ so- 
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called community churches are nothing of 
the sort. They are Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, or other denomina- 
tional churches, because they have minis- 
ters trained in these bodies, and the 
church connection is there, though it is 
partly concealed. We like the honesty of 
the Unitarian minister and people in Read- 
ing, Mass., for calling their church the 


“Unitarian Community Church”. We 
commend the example. What Phillips 
Brooks said a long while ago is true 


to-day: “I do not see the slightest promise 
in the dimmest distance of what is called 
organie unity of Christendom ... on any 
basis.” Ay C.D. 


We Believe in Immortality 


Wer BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY. Affirmations 
one hundred men and women. lHdited by 
New York: Coward-MeCann, 


by 
Sydney Strong. 
Inc. $1.50. 
In a single well-printed volume, Dr. 
Strong has brought together a collection 
of statements of belief concerning the 
future life gathered from a variety of 
sources. The authors represented are men 
and women of varied occupation. The 
list includes captains of industry, college 
presidents, novelists, poets, politicians, 
journalists, clergymen, liberals, and con- 
servatives, bishops, and _ free-thinkers, 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 
Herein may be found confessions of faith 
from thinkers as far apart as Lynn 
Harold Hough and Rabbi Wise, Bishop 
Manning and John Haynes Holmes. The 
convictions expressed range from beliefs 
based on ancient dogmas to those of ra- 
tionalist seekers after truth. All are in- 
teresting; some are superficial and _ bro- 
midic, many offer evidence of profound 
thought. Each affirmation is brief, the 
arrangement being that of presenting the 
shortest first, and those longer afterwards. 
All can be read at almost a single sitting. 
This book is a good one to put into the 
hands of the recently bereaved; for its 
pages offer such different views concerning 
life after death that those seeking comfort 
and enlightenment can scarcely fail to 
find some measure of help among them all. 
A. R. H. 


Religious Education 


RELIGION THE DYNAMIC OF EDUCATION. A 
Symposium. Edited by Walter M. Howlett. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 

Last year, in New York, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Howlett, a number of leaders 
in religious education gave a series of ad- 
dresses. These addresses have now been 
gathered into a book. Each author ap- 
proaches the subject from his own angle, 
the result being a wide variety of opinion 
and belief. Dean Weigle of Yale pleads 
for more religion in the public schools. 
Miss Cordelia Adair writes hopefully of 
character education. United States Com- 
missioner Tigert thinks religion is essen- 
tial to good citizenship. Dr. Moldenhauer 
of the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, in a commonplace paper urges the 
church to support religious education. 
Wilbert W. White makes Bible teaching 
central; he would. J. W. Suter, Jr., would 
make worship central, as an Episcopalian 
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would. Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Teachers’ 
College, New York, contributes by far the 
best paper of the series in answer to the 
question, When is education religious? by 
saying, “When the Bible is being taught, 
when ideas of God are being shared and 
the experience of God induced, when char- 
acter is being developed in the direction 
of Christian ideals, and when the teacher 
possesses a religious personality.’ Secre- 
tary Winchester of the Federal Council 
has a good paper on “Some Social Objec- 
tives of Religious Education.” Secretary 
Artman of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation is at his best in his discussion of 
“Leadership Attitudes as Principles of 
Edueation.” District Attorney Tuttle of 
New York ends the series with a plea for 
week-day religious instruction. The book 
is worth-while, stimulating. 


BE. F. 


FROM A POSTER ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Sociology 
New York SOcIBTY AND ITS PROBLEMS. (Re- 
vised Hdition.) By Grove Samuel Dow. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $8.00. 


The author of Society and Its Problems 
has presented subject matter suitable for 
the college student in a style more ap- 
propriate for high school children. The 
history and problems of society are con- 
sidered, moving progressively from the 
subject of social forces to that of social 
progress, with due emphasis given to the 
geographical, biological, and psychological 
factors involved. High school students 
can understand the significance and mean- 
ing of these problems; but it is optimistic 
to expect them to comprehend the theories 
of social and biological heredity, the con- 
troversy about instincts and other socio- 
logical concepts. Another expression of 
optimism, of questionable pragmatic 
value, is the author’s reassuring attitude 
concerning the evolution of the family, 
religion, and the development of means 
for relieving social distress. It seems to 
the reviewer that this book is best adapted 
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for the college student whose interests are 
not centered in the Social Sciences, and 
for the person who wants a very general 
knowledge of the material dealt with by 
recent sociology. M.D.D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tre DEVIL AND THE Deep Swa. By Hlizabeth 


Jordan. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 
How the supply of mystery stories 


keeps up is one of the wonders of our 
time. Not only is the stream of fiction 
of this kind now issuing from the presses 
apparently inexhaustible; but, stranger 
still, the people who write these stories 
seldom repeat themselves. In their plots 
and method of manipulation, they con- 
tinue surprisingly original. A _ notable 
specimen of the contemporary literary 
crime wave now prevailing is Hlizabeth 
Jordan’s The Devil and the Deep Sea. It 
contains all the materials for a first-class 
thriller. The situation with which the 
story opens is fresh; the ensuing de- 
velopments are plausible and convincing. 
A throng of sensational incidents follow 
one another in rapid succession. The sole 
defect is toward the end, where there is 
such a piling-up of interests that the 
reader becomes confused. The final climax 
is a bit blurred. Nevertheless, it is a 
gripping yarn, abounding in plenty of 
blood and thunder. A. R. H. 

Her Son. A CHRONICLE OF YouTH. By 
Margaret Fuller. New York: William Morrow 
and Company. $2.50. 

An even better title for this novel would 
be His Mother. For, more than a study 
of a son’s relation to his mother, it deals 
with the influence exerted by a_ strong- 
minded woman upon the training and de- 
velopment of her boy. The heroine and 
central figure of the story is Laura Wol- 
ceott, a typical American of ‘the up and 
coming” type, keen, ambitious, energetic, 
a feminine hustler and go-getter. Under 
her busy feet, no grass is suffered to 
grow. Married to a husband, kindly, 
weak, a dreamer, she vows that her only 
son shall manifest none of her husband's 
faults, and she proceeds to bring him up 
by disciplinary methods, which, though 
harsh, prove effectual, for they land him 
eventually in the White House. If over 
long, and occasionally marred by touches 
needlessly vulgar, the story has energy 
and point. An accurate picture of con- 
temporary small-town life, the portrait of 
the wife and mother is well painted. 

pe = ol 


Books Received 


How To IMprovy A YOUNG PEOPLE’S PROGRAM. 
By Harry Thomas Stock. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press Pamphlet. 25 cents. 

Miss Murret’s CHRISTMAS PARTY. By 
Samuel McChord Crothers. Anniversary Edi- 
tion. With Foreword by Anne Carroll Moore. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. A 
delightful edition of Dr. Crothers’ famous chil- 
dren’s story, now twenty-five years old. 

Tuer MPSSAGER OF THE MIDDLE AGES TO THH 
MopeRN Worup. By Sydney Herbert Mellone. 
The Essex Hall Lecture, 1929. London: The 
Lindsey Press. 1s. 6d. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Flag 


Day 


ROSE BROOKS 


“T’m at my wit’s end,’ said Mother 
wearily, bringing down her son Martin’s 
tempting and untouched breakfast tray. 
“T can’t spoon food into his mouth by 
force. Why can’t he eat like a reasonable 
human being?’ The tone of weariness 
rose to a note of returning spirit. 

“T wish I could answer your question,” 
replied Father, starting on his usual morn- 
ing hunt for pipe, matches, and spectacles, 
before bolting for his train. “Martin will 
have a lot of questions to answer to him- 
self one of these days, if he doesn’t turn 
over a new leaf pretty soon.” 

Mother was too busy to answer in words. 
She was inspecting Jimsy and Betty who, 
since Martin had been laid up with his 
fractured leg, had been thrown entirely on 
their own resources in the matter of 
getting themselves and their books off to 
school. 

“You're good children,” Mother ap- 
proved, turning Jimsy’s freckled face to 
the light for a last scrutiny, and giving 
Betty’s middy tie a pat of adjustment. 

“Can’t you eat if your leg’s busted?” 
asked Jimsy with interest, and with entire 
lack of sympathy. He eyed the untouched 
tray as he spoke. “I’ll eat it for you, 
Mums,” he announced stanchly, vaguely 
sensing Mother’s troubled and weary 
spirit. 

“Every button on your blouse would pop 
off if you ate another mouthful,’ said 
Mother, giving him a hug against which 
he struggled manfully. 

“Martin got the same old grouch?” in- 
quired Betty cheerfully, and also without 
a shred of sympathy. ‘‘And look at that 
tray! You won’t have to fix him a lunch 
tray, will you, Mums? Isn’t that good 
enough for any meal?” 

Father, reappearing at that moment, 
looked at his young daughter with approy- 
ing attention. 

“Well!” said he. “I’ve heard it’s out of 
the mouths of babes— Mercy! There's 
the whistle!” And Father fled, hoping, as 
he hoped every morning of his life, to be 
in time to swing himself aboard the rear 
platform, as the train pulled out. 

“Lambs, all of them,” said Mother softly, 
watching Father sprint down the street in 
one direction and Jimsy and Betty frisk 
off to school in the other. “But I must 
say they_haven’t much sympathy. I sup- 
pose it’s about the hardest thing in the 
world for a lively boy of fourteen to lie 
still two months.” 

“Mother!” came a querulous yoice from 
upstairs. “Moth—er! Aren’t you ever 
coming?” 

“Yes, Martin.” Mother cast a despair- 
ing glance around the disorderly house as 
she summoned patience to answer quietly. 

“I do wish you'd stick around,” said 
Martin fretfully, as she ran up to him. 
“It’s bad enough to lie like a log all day, 
but when you never come near me—” 


“The house doesn’t run itself,’ said 
Mother, sitting down by the bed. ‘“TI’ll stay 
an hour and read or do what you like, and 
then I really shall have to straighten up.” 

“An hour!” was Martin’s only comment. 

That night, when Father came home to 
dinner, he had with him a young lady. 
Mother saw them coming up the street and 
her heart sank to her boots. “Company !” 
she gasped. “Why didn’t he telephone me? 
Who in the world is she?” 

In answer to that question, Father 
opened the door, and said pleasantly: 
“This is Miss Bruce—a trained nurse I’ve 
brought to take care of Martin for a week 
or two, to give you a rest.” 

Two days had passed since the arrival 
of Miss Bruce. Mother no longer carried 
up tempting trays to Martin and brought 
them down untouched. Mother no longer 
even prepared the young invalid’s food, or 
took care of him in any way. 

Father had made careful selection of a 
nurse, it turned out; and before he ushered 
Miss Bruce into the house, the two had 
come to a complete understanding. 

“Miss Bruce will take entire charge. of 
Martin,” Father had told Mother that first 
evening of their arrival. “Complete 
charge. That’s the condition on which she 
comes. She’s the best nurse money will 
hire, so give her a chance. If the matter 
of discipline arises, she’s to decide on her 
own methods.” 

“Tf!” said Mother expressively. 

And Miss Bruce had said pleasantly to 
Mother: “I can see how tired you are. 
You must give all your worries about 
Martin to me. Nurses are trained, you 
know, to let some kinds of worries slip off, 
like water off a duck’s back. We're oiled 
against some worries, just as a duck’s 
feathers are oiled.” 

Martin raised a storm. “I don’t want 
any nurse messing around me!’ he ex- 
ploded violently, when Father went up- 
stairs to break the news to him that 
Mother was no longer at his constant beck 
and eall. 

For answer, Miss Bruce herself had 
come quietly into Martin’s room. She mo- 
tioned Father out, shut the door behind 
him, and looked serenely into Martin’s 
hostile brown eyes. 

“I’m Miss Bruce, your nurse,” she stated 
politely. As silence was her answer, she 
went on: “You are Martin, of course. I 
had no idea you were a big boy.” 


“Why?’ escaped Martin. “I’m four- 
teen.” 
“From the reports I’ve heard about 


you,” said Miss Bruce, as unruffled as a 
summer sea, “I had pictured you to myself 
as about six.” 

“Six, indeed!’ snorted Martin. What 
could this unwelcome nurse be thinking 
about? He'd find out. 

He began to find out sooner than he 
expected. 
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“I’m glad you’re fourteen,’ Miss Bruce 
was saying. “My impressions must be 
wrong. If you’re fourteen, we'll get along 
famously, and have a good time in the 
bargain.” 

“Good time!” muttered Martin. “Do you 
call lying like a log for two months with 
a busted leg a good time?” 

“After what I’ve seen, I don’t eall it a 
bad time at all,” said Miss Bruce coolly. 
“Of course no fourteen-year-old boy wastes 
sympathy on himself. That’s the biggest 
reason I’m glad you’re fourteen, instead 
of six.” 

Martin stared, but, feeling himself sud- 
denly on treacherous ground, hardly dared 
to answer. 

“Six-year-olds sometimes whimper,” 
Miss Bruce was saying clearly, as she 
swiftly put bureau and reading table to 
rights. “No fourteen-year-old boy I’ve 
ever seen does. And I’ve seen a lot.” 

“A lot with broken legs? Where have 
you seen ’em?”’ ventured Martin. 

“With far worse things than broken 
legs,” said Miss Bruce. ‘Where have I 
seen them? Many’s the time I’ve tended 
a whole ward of them. Not one of them 


Summer Time 


In the green gloom of the forest, 
Where the pine tree rears its head, 
Where the larches toss their tassels, 
There are thrushes overhead ; 
All the soft June air is vibrant; 
Sweet their voices— 
Do you hear? 
Every bird and bee rejoices, 
’Tis the flood-time of the year; 
Thrush and veery, 
Never weary, 
Sing their matins. 
Do you hear? 
—Gertrude E. Heath. 


Sentence Sermon 


Whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
—Psalm croviz. 7. 


but would have thought himself lucky if 
he had no more to worry about than you 
have.” 

“No more than I!” Martin’s wrath rose. 

“Yes, ‘them’s my words,’’”’ said Miss 
Bruce airily. ‘‘No more to worry about 
than a broken leg. Now I’m going to make 
you comfortable for the night.” 

“Mother waits till I get sleepy,” said 
Martin. 

“Mother’s probably an angel, but not an 
oil-feathered nurse,” said Miss Bruce. “Of 
course any boy knows that a nurse knows 
best how to handle her case.” 

Miss Bruce began her ministrations 
without further ado, and Martin knew, 
with no shadow of doubt, that he had 
fought and lost his first battle. 

Next morning, with returned spirit, he 
ventured a skirmish. After making him 
clean and comfortable, Miss Bruce brought 
his breakfast tray. Martin, hungry though 
he was, turned his head away. 

“T don’t want any breakfast,” said he. 

“Don't you?” Miss Bruce’s tone was 
purely conversational. “It looks good to 
me, but if you don’t want it, I'll slip it 
right into the ice chest and bring it up 
for lunch.” 
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“You don’t eat breakfast for lunch,” 
protested Martin. 

“Food’s food,’ said Miss Bruce cheer- 
fully, and turned to go. ‘ 

“Oh, well,” said Martin, “perhaps I'll 
eat a little.” He left not a crumb, nor did 
he again refuse a tray. 

At the end of a week, Mother was a new 
person. So was everybody in the house, 
for that matter. Everybody except Miss 
Bruce. She had never been anything else. 

At the end of the second week, Martin’s 
room was the home center. Mother went 
there to rest. Betty and Jimsy raced to 
Martin the minute they came in the door. 
They simply had to tell him all their im- 
portant news. Father sat by his bedside 
in the evening, having his first taste of real 
companionship with his son. 

‘Miss Bruce and Martin have a magic 
secret,” Mother told Father, one warm eve- 
ning. “You know to-day is Flag Day, and 
Miss Bruce tied a little flag to Martin’s 
bedpost this morning. ‘I knew you’d win 
it. That’s what I overheard her say. And 
Martin said, ‘Ho! you’re just putting it 
there ’cause it’s Flag Day.’” 

“Is that all?” asked Father. 

“T ecouldn’t help overhearing them,” said 
Mother. “No, then Miss Bruce said, ‘Jim 
has passed on his flag to many boys. 
Yowre ready for his flag more quickly 
than any other boy I know. I never hoist 
Jim’s flag till I’m sure, and I am sure 
about you. It’s just chance that Jim’s 
flag flies over your bed on regular Flag 
Day.’ ” 

“Ts that all?” again asked Father. 

“Almost. Martin said, ‘Nobody’s to 
know it’s there for any reason except Flag 
Day.’ And Miss Bruce just said, ‘As if I 
would!” 

“It’s a good secret, whatever it is,” said 
Father. “Don’t spoil it by asking.” 

“As if I would!” Unconsciously, Mother 
but voiced Miss Bruce’s own sentiment. 

No, Mother and Father never knew the 
magic secret which turned Martin from 
a fuming, inconsiderate invalid into the 
most cheerful, thoughtful member of the 
household. But that secret was this. 

On the third day after Miss Bruce be- 
came Martin’s nurse, she sat by his bed- 
side at dusk, telling him stories of the 
children whom she had taken care of in 
the big hospital where she took her 
training. 

“Jim was the best soldier of them all,” 
she was saying. “In fact, he’s the best 
soldier I’ve ever known in the world. The 
flag he flew for two whole years!” 

“Flag?” questioned Martin. 

“Not a flag you saw with your eyes,” 
said Miss Bruce. “A flag you felt with 
your heart.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 

Martin. 
_ “No, you don’t. That’s why I’m going 
to tell you about him,” said Miss Bruce. 
“And I’m going to tell you because, once 
you know, you’ll want to fly the same kind 
of flag. For two years Jim—he was just 
eleven years old—lay on his back in the 
same hospital bed. He had weights on 
his feet. He had plaster casts on his legs. 
His head was flat on the bed, no pillow. 
Yes, he could move his arms, but he 
ecouldn’t turn his body.” 
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“You can’t do much that way,” said 
Martin, trying the experiment as he spoke. 
“What did he do?’ 

“What did he do?” asked Miss Bruce in 
a tone that showed plainly what she 
thought of Jim. ‘“He whistled. He joked. 
He sang. He made friends with everyone 
who ever stood at his bedside. We de- 
pended on him—all the doctors and all the 
nurses depended on him to keep that ward 
of thirty-five children cheered up.” 

“You depended on him!” breathed 
Martin, “to keep the whole ward cheered 
up?” 

“And he never failed us,’ Miss Bruce’s 
steady voice went on. “Never once did he 
lower his flag so much as the fraction of 
an inch.” 

“How’d he do it?’ asked Martin. “He 
didn’t suffer, too, did he? I mean, did he 
suffer, besides having to lie still?” 

“Suffer !’ Miss Bruce’s voice was in 


Chores P 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Bees are humming in the garden, 
Birds are trilling in the trees; 

Girlish chatter fills the arbor 
Where the girls are shelling peas. 


Arbor’s full of dappled sunlight, 
Honeysuckle scents the air; 

Happy days a-brim with freedom 
When there’s time and fun to share! 


Such a chance for jolly secrets! 
Laughter tinkles on the breeze; 

Chores you share are summer picnics, 
Like the girls a-shelling peas. 


“T suppose he was 
never without pain. How did he do it? 
I shall never know. The doctors will 
never know. All we know is that we de- 
pended on him, not he on us. Anyone who 
ever served under Jim’s flag can never 
forget it. He got well, yes. The doctors 
all thought he couldn’t. They say he 
pulled himself through. There was never 
anything like it. We all wanted to be 
where he was—like wanting sunshine. 
And never for a minute did he realize he 
was flying a flag we all wanted to serve 
under. He was just being himself.” 

‘Miss Bruce,” said Martin, after a long 
five minutes, “I’m sorry I’ve been such 
a baby.” 

“That’s the way he made us all feel. 
You didn’t know, that’s all. You'll fly 
Jim’s flag yourself one of these days.” 

The flag Miss Bruce tied to Martin’s bed- 
post on Flag Day was indeed her prophecy 
come true. 


itself the answer. 


[All rights reserved] 


In 2029 


The Manchester (England) Guardian 
recently asked its readers to send answers 
to this question: “What six living British 
novelists are most likely to be read in 
the year 2029?” Answers showed that 
the six novelists who ranked highest 
were John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, Rudyard Kipling, Sir 
James M. Barrie, and Hugh Walpole. 
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Moses Tells on Himself 


ANNA MERRILL FOSTER 

Moses’ grandmother was sitting on the 
ground in front of the Indian boarding 
school. She was crying—crying in a 
mournful wail. The “schoolman” had re- 
fused to let her take six-year-old Moses 
home to the reservation for the week end. 

It made trouble when the Indian chil- 
dren left school. In their reservation 
homes, they fell at once into their old un- 
tidy habits and had to start all over again 
when they came back to school on Monday. 

But the Indians loved and wanted their 
children so much that each boy and girl 
had to have a turn at going home. This 
was little Elijah’s week. 

At dusk, Moses’ grandmother stopped 
howling and started for the reservation. 
Moses felt very sorry to see her go, for he 
always wanted to go home. Besides, there 
was a special reason why he did not want 
to be left behind. The older boys had their 
eyes on him and he knew what they were 
going to make him do. 

The big boys in this Indian School had 
the care and training of the little boys. 
Tale-bearing was forbidden. So the big 
boys made every one tell on himself. 

Moses thought it a very hard thing to 
do—to tell on himself. 

Soon after his grandmother left, the big 
boys said to Moses, ‘‘Go now to the school- 
man and tell him.” 

Moses waled a little way, then turned 
back, crying. The big boys took firm hald 
of him and marched him to the school- 
man’s door. They knocked, then left little 
Moses shaking and crying there alone— 


watching the crack of the door. 


He knew it would be of no use to try to 
run away. He heard the schoolman com- 
ing, saw the knob turn, and there was the 
schoolman in the open door. 

“Come in, boy,” said he, taking the little 
lad by the hand. He closed the door and 
asked, “What’s the trouble, Moses?” 

“I—J—I don’t—I always will forget— 
forget—’ 

“Forget what, Moses?” 

“My covers—to throw back my covers 
when—when—after I get out of bed in 
the morning.” 

The schoolman did not smile. 

“Ts there anything else, Moses?’ he 
asked, kindly. 

“T forgot to fill the wood-box this morn- 
ing. I forget it many times.” 

“Well, you’re a brave boy, Moses, to 
come and tell on yourself. Will you try 
hard not to forget anymore?” 

“No, sir,” sniffled the little fellow. He 
meant no—he wouldn’t forget any more. 

The schoolman opened the door and said, 
“Go and get your supper now.” 

Moses went straight as an arrow for the 
dining hall, and almost as fast. He felt 
just as though he had dropped a heavy 
load, and could now run free. 

After supper all of the Indian children 
sang together in the big dining hall before 
they went to bed. Moses sang louder 
than any one. He felt very happy. He 
knew now that the happy way is to run 
fast and tell on yourself before any one 
else has a chance to tell on you—or even 
make you tell. 

{All rights reserved] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Working Mother 


To the Mother Who Stays at Home: 


May I add to the situations you have 
discussed in your admirable paper in THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister for May 9? What of 
the mother who must work? 

Every once in so often I meet the crit- 
icism either spoken or unspoken, How 
ean you work and leave your .children 
alone all day? First, I plead an undeni- 
able economic necessity, not the kind that 
leads some women to work that they may 
have a better make of family car, good- 
looking clothes, or take expensive recrea- 
tion. I am faced by a “bread and butter” 
necessity. 

When I reckon up the actual hours per 
week many of my friends spend with their 
children, I feel that these same friends 
who criticize me are without valid justifi- 
eation for doing so. Many, many mothers 
see their children at breakfast, sometimes 
at luncheon, and often have a “nursery- 
tea” for the children, that the grown-ups 
may have a late and sociable evening din- 
ner. This means that fathers practically 
do not see their children during the week! 
Afternoon bridge, Saturday at the local 
golf club—often Sunday, too—leave only 
about sixteen or seventeen hours during 
a week spent with their children. 

Since I know that forty-four hours out 
of every week must be spent away from 
my children, I plan deliberately to make 
the remaining hours definitely count in 
my relations with them. Summer vaca- 
tions are generally spent in a camping 
trip with the boys (one is ten years old, 
the other nine), and the week-by-week 
activities read somewhat after this 
fashion: 


Monday—Picnie supper in the back yard, 
all hands helping (5-8 P.M.) 

Tuwesday—A neighbor’s child in for supper, 
and games afterward until 7.30 pP.M.; 
the boys help wash the dishes. 

Wednesday—Supper by the fire (it is rain- 
ing), and reading aloud and talk about 
school until bed-time. 

Thursday—I meet the boys for the last 
three innings of a local baseball game, 
supper prepared by the three of us, then 
songs around the piano, to which two 
children from other homes come. 

Friday—A business engagement keeps me 
in town, so the children use their 
Y. M. C. A. membership, have a swim 
in the pool and supper in the cafeteria, 
and I pick them up there, and we all 
zo home together. 

Saturday—We are learning to play tennis 
—I was a crack player in my college 
days—so that occupies the afternoon. 
Supper, bed; and at 8 p.m., I go out to 
play bridge for the evening. 

Sunday—At 7.80 am., we start for the 
near-by glen, with five additional small 
boys, children of my golf-playing fiends, 
and two contemporaries of my own. We 
grown-ups have stocking bags, and books 
to read; the children carry the makings 
for pancakes, bacon, and cocoa, with 


fruit for breakfast in the woods. They 
also have a baseball and bat. Dinner 
was put in the fireless cooker before 
breakfast and is ready with a minimum 
of effort when the pangs of hunger as- 
sail us and we turn homewards. Books 
for the boys after dinner, a nap for me, 
and at quarter of five o’clock we go to 
a near-by chureh for the beautiful musi- 
cal vesper service. (In the winter time 
the children go to Sunday-school, join- 
ing me at church afterwards.) Sunday 
night I am apt to have a group of my 
contemporaries in for a chafing-dish sup- 
per, or a simple salad and tea on the 
yeranda. The children help me serve 
this meal, and then go cheerfully off to 
bed at eight o’clock. 


This program is one carried out in the 
past week. The details vary with the sea- 
sons, the character of the hours planned 
with my children remains the same. De- 
spite the disadvantage that I cannot be 
at home in the afternoon when the chil- 
dren return from school, I believe that I 
nearly compensate for this in the type of 
planned activity with them during my free 
hours. 

THE WoRKING MOTHER. 


Mother, Home and Progress 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


When your issue of May 9 came to hand, 
I turned at once to the article entitled 
“Mother at the Child Study Class, by One 
who Stayed at Home,” but as I read my 
interest turned to profound regret, if not 
indignation. 

In the first place, it is difficult to see 
how the writer knew so much more about 
the Smith and Erskine families than Mrs. 
Smith or Mrs. Erskine did, or why she 
neglected to tell Mrs. Erskine what was 
happening on Thursdays. This, however, 
is a minor matter. 

The real objections are two. First, al- 
though the writer admits that child study 
is a good thing, the whole tenor of her 
article is to discourage it. Of course, 
there are better and worse ways to study; 
but with the tremendous need. for more 
intelligent parenthood, it seems little 
short of criminal to discourage any as- 
piration toward improvement. It makes 
one’s heart ache to think of the waste— 
the individual suffering and the social 
stagnation—which might be avoided if 
only children were brought up to be un- 
selfish and self-reliant. And, surely, it 
should not be necessary to argue that 
wisdom is not born with parenthood, or 
that love is a sufficient guide for moral 
care much more than it is for physical. 

Second, the writer implies strongly that 
it is the duty of a mother to be at home 
every day when her children come home 
from school, if not, indeed, all the time 
that they are at home, awake. On no 
other possible assumption can she justify 
her criticism of poor Mrs. Smith. No one 
would deny that the latter part of the 
afternoon is an inconvenient time for 


mothers to be away from home; and it 
would be desirable if fewer meetings came 
just then. But the dictum of the author, 
if fully carried out, would mean that no 
mother had a right ever to have an after- 
noon off—to go to an afternoon lecture, 
or tea, or matinée. Such opportunities 
rarely come in the morning, and evening 
is no better than afternoon for mothers 
of children too old for a six-o’clock bed- 
time. It would mean than the mother 
was practically shut off from social and 
intellectual contacts. Hardly the way to 
keep in touch with a growing family, to 
say nothing of a husband! Moreoyer, 
would not such a program be the finest 
possible training in selfishness for the 
child? Mother exists solely for him, and 
must always be on hand the minute he 
wants her! It may be natural for the 
mother to feel that she exists solely for 
her child, but I submit that it is not good 
for him. If mother makes a habit of wel- 
coming the children home on four days a 
week, why not let them have practice in 
welcoming mother once a week? The chil- 
dren will get on much better in the long 
run, and will find their mother much 
more congenial, if they learn to respect 
her right to some independent activities 
and interests. 

It is not necessary to accept all that 
one might hear at a child study class 
about the “Gidipus complex,” or “mother 
fixation,” but no one who has thought 
about the subject can deny that there is 
something in them. Mothers are not en- 
dowed with the whole truth any more 
than Early Christian Fathers. Unita- 
rians stand for progressive rather than 
plenary inspiration; and where is pro- 
gressive inspiration more needed than in 
the home? 

ELIZABETH ANTHONY DEXTER. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Doctored Hymns 
To the Editor of Tur CurisTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Heading the “Literature” section of Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER recently was a brief 
article entitled “Doctored Hymns,” which 
should be emblazoned in letters of fire upon 
the minds of many denominational leaders 
who so often, in the interest of denomina- 
tional harmony, temporize and play with 
the truth by changing words here and 
there in certain hymns. 

Sad it is that Unitarians, apparently in 
their efforts to be really “liberal” in their 
interpretations of religion as expressed in 
the poetry of hymnology, are among the 
chief offenders. Naturally, those hymns 
partaking most of Christology are the ones 
to suffer the greatest execution. But even 
from this point of view, little or no con- 
sistency is visible in the pruning process, 
for what is deleted in one hymn is re- 
tained in others. 

The Unitarian fellowship is constantly 
promulgating the doctrine that it welcomes 
those of any other faiths or those of no 
faith into a communion free from creedal 
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ties, where they may be unhampered in 
their expression of whatever religious 
ideas may suit their individual needs. 

For those who are charged with compil- 
ing a hymn book to alter texts by eliminat- 
ing what seems to them to be obnoxious 
from the denominational point of view, is 
to deprive many worshipers of singing 
hymns surrounded by associations too 
pleasant to be thus lightly discarded. It 
is, in fact, betraying their trust to that 
extent. 

Conspicuous among these alterations, and 
perhaps about the most atrocious, is the 
version of that beautiful old Christmas 
carol so dear to all of us, “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” which appears in the Uni- 
tarian hymnal. To offer such a version 
of the old German carol as a translation 
to be sung in Christian churches is an 
insult to Christians everywhere and can- 
not be too strongly condemned. 

It is to be hoped that when the present 
hymnal is revised, serious consideration 
will be given to the preservation of texts 
intact, or, as Mr. Hussey puts it, “leave 
them alone.” 

W. W. WALTER. 

CAMBRIDGH, MASS. 


Bishop Brent 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Will you permit me to express the sur- 
prise and regret with which I have read 
your editorial of May 23 concerning the 
life and work of Bishop Brent? I do not 
comment on the estimate presented by the 
Protestant Episcopal journal which you 
cite, called The Ohronicle. That com- 
munion can take care of its own ungener- 
ous and unfraternal journalists. Those, on 
the other hand, who do not share the 
ecclesiastical convictions of Bishop Brent, 
seem to me all the more called on to recog- 
nize the nobility and magnanimity of his 
eareer. Bishop Brent was beyond all 
question one of the most genuine, high- 
minded, and consecrated of Christian gen- 
tlemen. His gallant services during the 
war, both in administering the work of 
chaplains and in the front trenches, under 
fire himself, and his untiring work for 
the League of Nations and for the cause 
of Christian unity, undermined his frail 
constitution and brought him to a prema- 
ture death. He will be remembered by all 
who knew him, whether they agree with 
his creed or not, as one of the heroic and 
saintly figures of our time. The thrusts 
of critical suggestion which abound in 
your editorial—‘a useful but not extra- 
ordinary person”; “a bishop with defects 

. who ought to have been more about 
his diocesan business”; ‘‘the inside influ- 
ence to hold a comfortable, dignified office, 
and put the work on other humbler 
shoulders,”—all this seems to me, as I am 
sure it has seemed to many readers, pain- 
fully inappropriate, and very far from the 
spirit of liberal Christianity. 

: FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Effective Writers 


To the Editor of Tae CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


There are two reasons why we have 
but few effective writers in our day. The 
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first reason is, only a few writers see the 
signs of the times and understand their 
significance. It is with us as it was with 
the Israelites when Samuel appeared on 
the scene: “And the word of the Lord was 
precious in those days; there was no open 
vision’; and as it was in the Psalmist’s 
time: ‘We see not our signs: there is no 
more any prophet: neither is there among 
us any that knoweth how long.’ Writers 
nowadays only skim the surfaces of 
things. They write about the obvious, 
the apparent, the things that seem to be 
true on a hasty and superficial glance and 
analysis. Like children, they study the 
movements of skippers and gnats disport- 
ing themselves on the calm surface of the 
water, and are altogether ignorant of, or 
oblivious to, the great fishes and monsters 
of the deep. They fail to see that the 
petty details of life that they write about 
are but toads that bear in their heads 
jewels of spiritual value able to affect 
profoundly the lives and destinies of men 
and nations. What does life, in its truest, 
deepest significance, depend upon? Not 
upon facts and tangible things that can 
be seen and handled; but upon intangible, 
imponderable spiritual things: thoughts, 
ideas, ideals, intuitions, and nebulous, in- 
definable, inscrutable spiritual entities. 
Not a nail is put in a house, but a thought 
has gone before to put it there. Our 
writers, for the most part, deal only in 
the raw material and crude ore of 
thought. This crude ore must be melted 
down and refined in the crucibles of ex- 
perience, affliction, study, quiet medita- 
tion, and God, the Source of all, before 
it can be transmuted into the pure gold 
of the Idea that changes brutes into men, 
men into angels, and angels into sons 
of God. 

The second reason why there are but 
few good writers to-day is that there is 
lack of simplicity and directness of style 
in present-day writings. Writers desire to 
exhibit their erudition, and, oblivious of 
their true office—that of dispensing the 
Idea—they write in the style of encyclo- 
pedias and books of reference and rheto- 
ric. Let them heed a certain word spoken 
to Habakkuk: “Write the vision, and 
make it plain upon tables, that he may 
run that readeth it.” 


CHARLES HOoPeER. 
Cornur D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Lack? 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have just read with great interest, in 
THE Recister of April 11, the prize essays 
on “The Distinctive Purpose of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship.” 

You ask “What do we lack?” Is it not 
an inner passion on the part of every man, 
woman, and child, that will carry the 
“purpose” to the vast multitudes in our 
own and other countries? With the soul 
of every man, woman, and child of all 
religious liberals on fire with the deter- 
mination to free the human mind from 
superstition, fear, and hatred, and fill it 
with love for God and man, how soon we 
should realize in actuality the great hopes 
of the human race! 
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Yours in prayers for such coming of 
the Kingdom, 
THOMAS B. PAYNE. 
BROOKLYN, CONN. 


“My Catholic Kinsmen” 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In his review of Dr. E. Boyd Barrett’s 
book, ‘‘While Peter Sleeps,” April 25, Rev. 
John Clarence Petrie makes the following 
statement: “Seldom does one hear of a 
Catholic not in terrible fear of death.” 
I have not, as yet, read Dr. Barrett’s book, 
and so am ignorant of the evidence which 
he produces to fortify his opinion—evi- 
dence which the reviewer, who, I rather 
think, prides himself on his knowledge of 
Catholicism, accepts, evidently, without 
demur. But, in this concern, one man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s, provided 
he knows something about Catholics and 
the Catholic Church. Hence my temerity. 

In England, Ireland, Austria, and these 
United States, I have kinsmen, friends, 
and acquaintances who are good Catho- 
lies—that is, practicing Catholics. So 
far as I know (and I know many of them 
intimately), not one of them walks the 
roads of life in fear and dread of death. 
These people are of all classes, socially 
and _ spiritually. They all believe in 
Heaven and Hell (the more cultivated 
ones say that the worst punishment Hell 
affords is the soul’s knowledge that one 
is shut out from the presence of God), 
and they all believe in the mercy of God. 
Further—and this is my strongest argu- 
ment—they all find a large measure of 
happiness—that quality which some one 
has labeled “inner gayety of the spirit’— 
in their faith. Strangely enough, I have 
not found this sort of happiness commonly 
held by non-Catholies who, presumably, do 
not live their lives “in terrible fear of 
death.” I submit that these folk, my 
kinsmen, friends, and acquaintances, con- 
stitute a cross-section of Catholicism and 
therefore justify me in my opinion. 

The belief, widely held by Protestants 
and Unitarians, that the consoling hand of 
the Catholic Church is really an iron fist 
in a velvet glove, is, in my opinion, a 
wholly false one. I was born and reared 
in the Catholic Church and have no re- 
collection of any treatment but that 
which was prompted by the finest Chris- 
tian spirit. I heard more about love and 
loyalty than death and damnation, and 
was taught some lessons for which I shall 
be forever grateful. 

Allow me one closing word: It seems to 
me that many non-Catholics quick to be- 
lieve that the Catholic’s loyalty cloaks 
nothing better than fear are merely try- 
ing to excuse themselves for their .own 
indifference. No plain Catholic feels like 
going to Mass every Sunday and holy day 
of obligation, but he does go, unless he has 
weighty cause for absenting himself; and 
he goes, with few exceptions, I venture 
to say, not because he is afraid, but be- 
cause he is loyal to his colors. This, I do 
believe, is the main reason why the 
Catholic Church is the only really suecess- 
ful church in Christendom to-day. 


W. J. GREENE. 
New Lonpon, Conn. 
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Churches Look to the Guild 
for Aids to Art in Worship 


Lecture on stained glass by Dr. Kenneth White at annual meeting 


HE desire of the Religious Arts Guild 

to be of practical assistance to parishes 
wishing to improve their facilities for 
church and church school worship was 
emphasized at the annual meeting of the 
Juild, held at Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Tuesday evening of Anniver- 
sary Week, May 21. The reports of the 
officers called attention to the many re- 
quests for such assistance received during 
the past year, and also stated their inten- 
tion more and more to use the Guild Room 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, for the ex- 
hibition of furnishings which may serve as 
suggestions to visitors facing practical 
problems in their parishes. 

The most interesting feature of the eve- 
ning was a lecture, with music, on “The 
Stained Glass of Europe’, by Dr. Kenneth 
White of Wellesley College, with Rev. 
Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., a director of the Guild, at the organ. 
While Mr. Swisher played Handel’s ‘“Pre- 
lude and Fugue in F Minor’, glimpses of 
English cathedrals were shown on the 
sereen. Dr. White suggested that the man 
who originated stained glass was one who 
went out into the forest and watched the 
play of light among the trees, and then 
reproduced this effect by placing brilliant 
glass mosaics between the tall columns 
and piers of a cathedral. This suggestion 
was enforced by the showing of a series 
of forest pictures—first, in the glowing 
colors of day, and then in the cold colors 
of moonlit night, while the organist played 
Bach’s choral ‘Nun ruhen alle Wilder’. 

While Dr. White gave a short account 
of early stained glass, the latticed windows 
of the Moors, and the _ oldest-known, 
twelfth-century windows, of Augsburg, Le 
Mans, and Poitiers, were shown. Then 
came a series of thirteenth-century French 
windows, especially of Chartres ; and while 
some tall lancet and subdivided rose win- 
dows were shown, Mr. Swisher played the 
“Tersanctus” of Gretchaninoff and Guil- 
mant’s “Invoeation in B Flat’. 

The audience were then told of how, in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
simple mosaie patterns were elaborated 
into intricate medallion designs, picturing 
complicated Bible stories. Later, when the 
invention of transparent glass made pos- 
sible the better lighting of the churches 
through the windows, the colored glass 
was often concentrated in small areas, 
while the larger surrounding background, 
or field, was composed of slightly tinted, 
almost white, glass. This combination was 
ealled grisaille. The closing pictures were 
of some of the great windows of England, 
shown while Mr. Swisher played his origi- 
nal composition, “Evening Hymn and 
Chimes”. 

Dr. White maintained that stained glass 
is not a lost art, but that windows can be 
made to-day equalling in beauty those of 
the Middle Ages wherever the artist rises 
to the occasion. Members of the audience 


were especially impressed by the faithful- 
ness with which the slides reproduced the 
effect of the color and light of real 
windows. 

At the business meeting preceding the 
lecture, the following officers were elected : 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., president; Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Chicago. Ill., vice-president; Max Gysi, 
Melrose, Mass., treasurer; Woldemar H. 
Ritter, Brookline, Mass., secretary ; Eugene 
R. Shippen, Boston, Rev. Vincent B. Silli- 
man, Portland, Maine, and Rey. Walter 
S. Swisher, Wellesley Hills, directors. <A 
by-law was introduced which, when 
adopted, will increase the number of di- 
rectors to seven, not less than three of 
whom must reside outside of Massachu- 
setts. In the meantime the Executive 
Jommittee was empowered to appoint four 
consulting directors. Rev. Harvey Loy, of 
Rutherford, N.J., and Mrs. William H. 
Sayward, of Cambridge, Mass., have been 
appointed. 

During Anniversary Week the Guild 
Room, with its new altar and altar fur- 
nishings, was visited by a large number of 
delegates. Hostesses in charge of the room 
were Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen of Boston, 
Mrs. Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley Hills, 
Miss Cornelia Bowditch, and Mrs. Frank- 
lin G. Balch of Jamaica Plain. They were 
assisted by Miss Marie W. Johnson of the 
Religious Education Department of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


New Magazine at Antioch 


An interesting development at Antioch 
College is the publication of Records of 
Progress, a quarterly magazine, just issued 
by the League for the Organization of 
Progress. It is a review of the develop- 
ments of the day, serving as a medium 
for exchange of social ideas and experi- 
ences between nations. It was formerly 
published abroad. After it was suspended, 
the post-war impoverishment of the in- 
tellectual middle classes of Europe did 
not permit taking it up again in the Old 
World. The leaders of the League de- 
cided to establish it in the United States 
and chose Antioch College as the place of 
publication. 

The first issue contains articles by Prof. 
Joseph Chamberlain of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who states his views on the institu- 
tions for peaceful settlement of disputes; 
by Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University, 
Gilbert Haugen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and other economists, who 
discuss the question of farm _ relief. 
Rudolph Broda, of Antioch College and 
editor of the magazine, has written on the 
“Trends of Progress,” analyzing all those 
achievements in the different countries 
which together constitute the organic 
progress of mankind. 
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Dean McCollester, Dr. Snow 


Address Meadville Alumni luncheon 
meeting in Anniversary Week— 
Summer school for 1930 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of the Crane 
Theological School of Tufts College, and 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, acting president and 
president-elect of Meadville Theological 
School, gave the principal addresses at the 
annual meeting and luncheon of the Mead- 
ville Alumni Association, held at the Bul- 
finch Place Church in Boston, Mass., May 
23 of Anniversary Week. 

“Closer Co-operation between our Theo- 
logical Schools’ was Dean McCollester’s 
topic. He brought greetings “from the 
Tufts College School of Religion and Crane 
Theological School to the Old Meadville 
and the New Meadville’. He said that 
there never was a time when the world 
more needed the liberal emphasis in reli- 
gion and that there was a great field 
before the liberal denominations. There 
has been a closeness of our two denomi- 
nations, and they have now reached a 
point where they should go _ together. 
Never before has the world needed more 
the kind of Christianity that our liberal 
churches stand for, the rational interpre- 
tation which it is hungering for and does 
not get. Dr. MecCollester closed his ad- 
dress with congratulations to Meadville 
on its new undertaking. 

Dr. Snow was introduced by the presi- 
dent of the Association, Rev. John N. 
Mark, as “the victor whom we welcome 
back with the spoils”. Dr. Snow spoke 
of the splendid co-operation of the gradu- 
ates of the school in making the campaign 
for funds for the new Meadville House a 
success. His address was largely a report 
of the activities of the school during the 
past year. He reported that the com- 
bination with the Ryder Divinity School 
would continue for another year, and that 
a summer school is planned for the sum- 
mer of 1930. There have been between 
thirty and thirty-five students registered 
in the school during the year. He recom- 
mended that a branch of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation be organized in and about Chicago. 

Dr. Francis <A. Christie, professor 
emeritus, and Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer 
were called upon and made brief remarks. 
Dr. Christie was given a warm welcome 
and in response said, ‘“Meadville, wherever 
it is, represents my personal existence.” 

The officers of the Association elected 
for the coming year are: President, Rev. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt, Athol, Mass.; vice- 
president, Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, Port- 
land, Maine; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs, Medford, Mass. ; 
Executive Committee, Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Ithaca, N.Y., Rev. JB. Hollis 
Tegarden, Hopedale, Mass., and Rey. 
Harry Sumner Mitchell, Burlington, Vt. 

LE. G D. 


PoRTLAND, MaAatne.—By the bequest of 
Mrs. Frank Blliott Sweetser, $500 has 
been received by the First Parish Unita- 
rian Church toward the maintenance of 
its organ. 
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‘The Old Board and the New 


Directors of American Unitarian Association of two orders transact 
much interesting business 


REETINGS to the National Council of 
Congregational Churches at its meet- 
ing in Detroit were voted at the first meet- 
ing of the new board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, held May 
23. The president was authorized to send 
greetings and congratulations to the min- 
isters who have completed twenty-five and 
fifty years of faithful service in the 
Unitarian cause. 

Dr. Cornish also was authorized to in- 
vite Rev. Mortimer Rowe, secretary of the 
British General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches, to preach the 
Anniversary Sermon in 1930. Upon motion 
of Dr. John H. Lathrop, the Board voted 
to extend an invitation to Rev. Isabelo de 
los Reyes, Metropolitan for Manila of the 
Filipino Independent Church, to visit 
America in the autumn of the present 
year for acquaintance with the churches 
and with Meadville Theological School. 
An appropriation was made toward the 
expenses of such a journey. 

The budget for 1929-30, as recommended 
by the retiring Board of Directors at their 
meeting of May 14, was considered and 
approved, and the Executive Committee 
for the year were elected as follows: Dr. 
James A. Tufts, chairman; Henry H. 
Fuller, Percy W. Gardner, Parker E. 
Marean, and Dr. Maxwell Savage. 

The president appointed the following 
Standing Committees: Finance, Henry H. 
Fuller, chairman, Oliver Prescott, Frank 
©. Smith, Jr., Charles O. Richardson, and 
George S. Wright. 

Publication: Philip F. Sharples, chair- 
man, Rey. Dilworth Lupton, Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, and Dr. 
Frank S. C. Wicks. 

Foreign Relations: Dr. Pierce, chair- 
man, Robert Lynn Cox, Joseph E. Duni- 
pace, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, and Dr. 
Wicks. 

Religious Education: Ralph Beatley, 
chairman, Charles 8. Bolster, Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, and 
Miss Evelyn Sears. 

Social Relations: Dr. Lathrop, chair- 
man, William C. Crawford, Morton D. 
Hull, Dr. Savage, and Dr. Wicks. 

New Americans: Dr. Lathrop, chairman, 
William J. Fugler, Dr. George F. Patter- 
son, Mrs. John B. Nash, and Arthur B. 
Smith. 

Recruiting the Ministry: Dr. 
chairman, Mr. Gardner, Dr. 
Reese, Emmet L. Richardson, 
Minot Simons. 

Library: Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, chair- 
man, Mr. Sharples, and Dr. Shippen. 

Sustentation Fund: Dr. Patterson, chair- 
man, Mr. Gardner, Dr. Hunt, Mrs. Rees, 
and Dr. Simons. 

Ministerial Aid: Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
chairman, Dr. Hunt, and Dr. Patterson. 

The treasurer announced the appoint- 
ment of Arthur B. Smith and Parker B. 
Marean to serve with him on the Building 
Loan Committee. 

Upon nomination by the president, the 
Department secretaries and other ap- 


Savage, 
Curtis W. 
and Dr. 


pointive officers for the year were an- 
nounced as follows: Department of Social 
Relations, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary ; 
Department of Religious Education, Wait- 
still H. Sharp, secretary, Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, associate secretary, Miss Marie 
W. Johnson, clerk and editor of The 
Beacon; Director of Publication Depart- 
ment, W. Forbes Robertson; Publicity 
Secretary, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue; Secre- 
tary for New York Office, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Walker; Secretary Committee on Sus- 
tentation Fund, Dr. James C. Duncan; 
Secretary, Committee on Recruiting of the 
Ministry, Rev. Fred R. Lewis; Editor of 
Wayside Pulpit, Dr. Henry H. Saunder- 
son; Executive Secretary, on leave of 
absence, George G. Davis. 

The Fellowship Committee elected con- 
sists of Percy W. Gardner, chairman, Rey. 
Fred R. Lewis, Dr. Patterson, Dr. Reese, 
and Dr. Minot Simons. 

The following were elected members of 
the Wayside Pulpit Committee: Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper, chairman, Rev. Ransom F. 
Carver, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, W. Forbes Robertson, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, Dr. John C. 
Perkins, and Rey. Alson H. Robinson. The 
Board was authorized to expend a sum not 
exceeding $15,000 for the establishment of 
new churches during the present fiscal 
year, at the discretion of the Administra- 
tive Council. 

The Board requested the President to 
send a letter to the Brahmo Samaj in 
India, expressing the appreciation of the 
directors for the cordial hospitality ex- 
tended to the delegates of the Association 
who visited India last winter. 

The publication of “Business Men and 
the Boys of the Church”, by George G. 
Bradford, was voted as Religious Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 22. The publication di- 
rector was authorized to print 3,000 copies 
of the Unitarian Year Book and 6,000 
copies of the Annual Report for 1929. The 
manuscript of responsive readings pre- 
pared by the Commission on Hymns and 
Services appointed by the Board was re- 
ferred to the Administrative Council. 


At the last meeting of the Association’s 
1928-29 Board of Directors, May 14, it was 
voted that the first Board meeting of the 
autumn should be held in Chicago at the 


time of the General Conference, which 


takes place October 15-17. The president 
announced that he had sent Dr. Howard 
N. Brown the congratulation of the di- 
rectors upon the occasion of his eighty- 
first birthday. The Board voted to send 
its congratulations and best wishes to Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte for his birthday, June 
11, and Dr. Cornish was asked to frame 
these resolutions. 

Dr. Cornish, Dr. J. A. ©. Fagginger 
Auer, and Dr. U. G. B. Pierce were ap- 
pointed representatives of the Board at 
the executive committee meeting of the In- 
ternational Congress of Religious Liberals 
in August, 1929, and were authorized to 
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add to their number at their discretion. 

The Board recommended that the ap- 
propriation for college center work be in- 
creased to $1,000, with the understanding 
that the emphasis in this work be placed 
upon student conferences and survey work, 
and that a portion of the income from the 
Billings Lectureship Fund be used in 
furthering this work to be undertaken by 
the Joint Student Committee. 

Dr. Gabriel Csiki of Budapest was wel- 
comed to the meeting and he addressed the 
Board briefly about the Unitarian Mission 
House of which he is in charge. This 
building, which was purchased jointly by 
the American Unitarian Associaticn and 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, by vote of the Board will be used as 
a place of worship for Unitarians who 
settled in Budapest chiefly as refugees 
from Transylvania, after the war, and also 
for Unitarians living in the neighboring 
districts. It will provide a parsonage for 
the pastor of the Mission House and his 
assistant, if there is one. It will provide 
church offices and a center for social and 
charitable activities of the Unitarians in 
Budapest, and it will provide a hostel for 
the twenty-five or thirty students from 
Transylvania and elsewhere who show 
proper evidence of their real need and of 
their good scholarship at the University 
of Budapest or at other schools of the same 
grade. It was voted that the income from 
the rent of portions of the building be used 
toward the general expenses of the Mis- 
sion House and the minister’s salary. The 
Mission House is under the spiritual di- 
rection of the Unitarian Church Consistory 
of Hungary, as the individual churches in 
Hungary are under this direction. 

Rey. Elmer 8. Forbes, retiring editor of 
the Unitarian Year Book, was presented 
with a silver bowl, suitably inscribed, 
marking the completion of twenty-one 
years of devoted and efficient service. 

Before expressing the appreciation and 
thanks of the Association for ‘the services 
of the retiring members of the. Board, Dr. 
Cornish announced that the Administrative 
Committee is formulating plans which, it 
is hoped, will mean starting five new 
churches during the year 1928-29. 


Metropolitan Conference 


Sessions of the Metropolitan Conference 
will be held June 15 and 16 at the First 
Unitarian Church in Orange, N.J. Ath- 
letics will be the program for the after- 
noon of June 15. Later there will be a 
fellowship supper. In the evening, Charles 
H. Tuttle, United States district attorney 
for the Second District of New York, will 
speak on juvenile delinquency. The 
Metropolitan Federation will then have a 
social meeting and group conferences will 
be held. The evening will conclude with 
a candle-light service by the young people. 
Rev. Joseph Loughran of the Orange 
church will conduct an early morning 
devotional service Sunday, June 16, at 
eight o’clock, on Eagle Rock. The Con- 
ference sermon will be preached by Dr. 
William LL. Sullivan. Sanford Bates 
who recently became superintendent of 
Federal prisons, will address the Confer- 
ence on “Christianity and Crime”. 
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Plan for a “Star Island of the Northwest” 


Sectional Pacific Conference meeting in Seattle backs 
President Hoover on law observance and asks 
for justice in Centralia case 


HE Northwest is to have its own Star 

Island. The Northern Section of the 
Pacific Unitarian Conference, at its meet- 
ing in Seattle, Wash., appointed a com- 
mittee of five members, with Rey. Ernest 
M. Whitesmith of Eugene, Ore., as chair- 
man, to look into the possibilities of choos- 
ing a site for a Summer vacation con- 
ference. The committee will report at the 
next Conference session. 

The Conference sent this telegram to 
President Herbert Hoover: 

“The Pacific Unitarian Conference, 
Northern Section, in session at Seattle, 
Wash., by unanimous action of its Ameri- 
can members, desires most heartedly to 
commend your recent address urging the 
duty of faithful obedience to the laws.” 

With respect to the eight Centralia, 
Wash., prisoners now in the State peni- 
tentiary under sentence for second-degree 
murder, the Conference heartily endorsed 
the efforts of the Federal Council of 
Churches to arrive at the truth of this 
case, and expressed its desire to co-operate 
‘in any way that may aid in establishing 
the truth and causing justice to prevail. 

Three Seattle churches were hosts to 
the Conference meeting, which took place 
April 23, 24, and 25—the First Unitarian, 
the University Unitarian, and the recently 
formed Unity Federated Church, Icelandic. 
Sessions were held in the University 
Church. Two other new participants in 
the Conference were the Interdenomina- 
tional Church of Seattle and the Icelandic 
Liberal Church of Blaine, Wash. Respect- 
ing the three new churches, the Confer- 
ence resolved “that we heartily invite 
these churches and ministers to share 
with us in our work and deliberations; 
and that we pledge them our fellowship in 
the spirit, and our co-operation and assist- 
ance in such ways as may be possible.” 
The choir of the Icelandic church in 
Seattle sang a selection of songs in their 
native language. 

The general topic of the Conference was 
“The Present-Day Challenge to the Lib- 
eral Churches.” Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, gave an address on the 
opening night on “Looking at Life Through 
Our Grandchildren’s Eyes.” The following 
forenoon, Dr. William G. Eliot of Port- 
land, Ore., and Rev. W. A. Wilson of the 
Interdenominational Church .in Seattle 
discussed “The Place of the Bible in Mod- 
ern Religious Education.” The ensuing 
discussion was led by Rey. Dorothy Dyar 
of the University Unitarian Church, 

In the afternoon, there was a session of 
the Women’s Alliance, and a round-table 
discussion was held for both laymen and 
ministers on “Getting the Liberal Reli- 
gious Message to the People.” 

In the evening, Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith spoke on “The Challenge of the Un- 
churched Masses to the Liberal Churches.” 
He was answered by Rev. J. Buchanan 
Tonkin of Vancouver, B.C., with an ad- 


dress on “How to Meet This Challenge.” 
This was followed by a lively discussion 
among ministers and laymen, led by Rey. 
George T. Ashley of Seattle. 

At the closing session, Rev. Martin F. 
Ferrey of Salem, Ore., was heard on “The 
Unitarian Idea of Sin,” and Rey. Albert 
EH. Kristjansson of the Seattle Icelandic 
Church on “The Unitarian Idea of Salva- 
tion.’’ Discussion was led by Rev. H. FE. 
Johnson of Blaine, Wash. 

The conference was brought to a close 
with a Fellowship banquet luncheon, with 
Rey. J. B. Tonkin, the president, presid- 
ing and acting as toastmaster. 

Other resolutions passed by the meeting 
paid tribute to the late Mrs. Walter F. 
Boardman, General Alliance director for 
the State of Washington, who was to have 
presided at the Alliance session; extended 
love and sympathy to Samuel Collyer in 
the recent death of his brother, Robert S. 
Collyer, and of Mrs. Collyer; sent greet- 
ings to Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, secretary 
of the Pacific Conference, who was unable 
to attend; and thanked the three Seattle 
churches for their hospitality, with special 
gratitude to their ministers—Rey. Dorothy 
Dyar of the University Church, Rey. 
George T. Ashley of the First Church, and 
Rey. Albert Kristjansson of the Icelandic 
Church. 


Summer Preachers in Boston 


The Second Church, the Church of the 
Disciples, the Church of the Redemption, 
and the Arlington Street Church will hold 
union summer services at the Arlington 
Street Church at eleven o’clock Sunday 
mornings, from June 16 to September 22, 
inclusive. The program for the summer 
includes the following preachers: June 
16, Rey. William J. Baxter, Dowanhill 
Church, Glasgow, Scotland. June 23, 
Rey. G. E. Huntley, D.D., President Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, Bos- 


ton. June 30, Rey. Hugene R. Shippen, 
D.D., Second Church, Boston; July 7, 


Rey. A. Cushman MeGiffert, Jr., Chicago 
Theological Seminary. July 14, Rev. 
Reynold E. Boden, Burnage Church, Man- 
chester, England. July 21,,Rev. HB. A. E. 
Palmquist, D.D., Federation of Churches, 
Philadelphia. July 28, Rev. George L. 
Parker, First Unitarian Church, Toledo, 


Ohio. August 4, Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, 
First Parish in Framingham. August 
11, Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, Channing 


Church, Newport, R.I. August 18, Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen, D.D., Boston. August 
25, Rey. John S. Lowe, D.D., Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. September 1, 
Rey. Kenneth ©. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N.Y. September 8, Rey. 
Cornelius Greenway, Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston. September 15, Rey. 
Harold BE. B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H. September 22, 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D.D., Boston. 
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Salem Comes First 


Beginning of tercentenary celebrations 
of Puritan parishes, with notable 
ceremony 

The first of a considerable number of 
three-hundredth anniversary observances 
by the old First Parish churches in New 
England, which are to come within a few 
years, was that of the First Church in 
Salem, Mass., which commemorated its 
tercentenary by special services held on 
May 26, May 28, June 2, and June 3. On 
the first date, Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
minister of the church, gave a historical 
address about the First Church. Tuesday 
evening, May 28, Stephen Willard Phillips 
gave an address on the North Church in 
Salem. Sunday morning, June 2, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot preached the Third Cen- 
tury sermon, and in the evening a service 
was held which was addressed by Rey. 
Henry Wilder Foote, president of the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, upon “The Back- 
ground of the Puritan Movement”. 

The final service was one of commemo- 
ration, Monday morning, June 3, at which 
the sermon, on “Our Richest Inheritance”, 
was preached by Rey. Abbot Peterson. An 
impressive procession of ministers of the 
Unitarian, Congregational, and Univer- 
salist denominations preceded the service, 
and a Communion service, conducted by 
leaders in these fellowships, followed. 
it. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Frederick Harlan Page, president of the 
Massachusetts Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches, and Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, dean of the Crane Theological 
School (Universalist), led the service. A 
more extended account of the tercentenary 
will be printed in a later issue of Tne 
REGISTER. 


I. U. A. Has Committee 
on Religious Education 


The Iowa Unitarian Association has 
created a standing Committee on Religious 
Education. It serves as an agency for the 
collection and distribution of information 
concerning materials for services and 
teaching in church schools, plans of or- 
ganized activities, and such other matters 
as the members judge to be interesting or 
helpful to the schools. 

The committee was instituted in ac- 
cordance with a vote of the Association 
at its last annual meeting, and the trus- 
tees later appointed these members: Rey. 
Robert Dale Richardson of Keokuk, Iowa, 
Miss Leah Plath of Davenport, Iowa, Mrs. 
Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., 
Miss Grace Shields of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and Rey. Laura Galer of the Universalist 
Church at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

This committee is engaged in the pre 
liminary work of their undertaking. 
There have been conferences among some 
of the members, and correspondence has 
proceeded among all of them. Mr. 
Richardson and Mrs. Galer attended the 
annual meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association in Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Speakers at Clifty Falls 


The Christian Register 
Tell What 


Behaviorism, Humanism, Do to Religion 


HAT behaviorism and humanism do 

to religion was the timely topic of 
the speakers at the annual regional con- 
ference of Mid-Western chapters of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League held at the 
hotel in thé beautiful Clifty Falls State 
Park near Madison, Ind., May 4 and 5. 

Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville 
Theological School discussed the question 
“What Does Behaviorism Do to Religion?” 
In place of Dr. Curtis W. Reese, who was 
prevented from coming, Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson of the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Dayton, Ohio, dealt with the companion 
query “What Does Humanism Do to 
Religion ?” 

Professor Hutcheon remarked that his 
objection to the behaviorist school of psy- 
chology was principally due to the fact 
that it based psychological investigation 
on observation from the outside only; 
while he thought, with Bertrand Russell, 
that self-observation and _ introspection 
were still a valuable aid in the under- 
standing of psychological conditions. He 
thought that, for instance, one’s own deep 
moral and religious experiences still fur- 
nished an indispensable condition for a 
full understanding of human nature. Pro- 
fessor Hutcheon referred in particular to 
the letters of William James, especially 
the one written by James to Leuba after 
the publication of the latter’s first book on 
religious psychology, in which James de- 
plored the lack in Leuba’s mind of the 
“mystical germ.” 

Another objection of Professor Hutcheon 
to behaviorism was the fact that it favored 
the mechanistic dogma, which leaves little 
room for the volitional and purposive side 
of human nature. This view, like all de- 
terminism, is bound to play havoc, espe- 
cially in the field of morals. But the drift 
in modern physics, with its new knowl- 
edge of the constitution of matter, is de- 
cidedly away from the mechanistic view. 

Theistic beliefs, with their conviction 
that the universe is behind the believer, 
have furnished a tremendous driving force 
to such men as Christ, Mohammed, Luther, 
Calvin, and to many of their followers, 
completely harnessing their will for moral 
ends. This holds good also of the belief 
in evolution, with the faith in its not-yet- 
unfolded possibilities. But in the latter 
case we must assume a “sufficient ground” 
or cause for the evolutionary process, of 
which science knows nothing, to make our 
belief really vital. 

Mr. Wilson explained in his address 
that the faith of the humanist in man and 
life is the natural response of the human 
heart to the whole of life. This faith is 
justified by the historic facts of actual 
human achieyements in the past and by 
man’s obvious ability to adjust himself to 
the world on an increasingly higher level. 

A significant thing about the new hu- 
manist is the fact that he does not feel 
either the emotional or intellectual neces- 
sity for an immediate answer as to the 
nature of the unknown. Freed from fear 
and determined to find the highest expres- 
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sion of a satisfying life here on this earth, 
he is willing to wait for new truths in 
reverent agnosticism. 

Truth, beauty, and goodness are words 
describing man-made values, an expres- 
sion of the dreams of the past but point- 
ing to the future. Even when the old 
theological scaffoldings fall away, these 
ideals remain rooted in the earth but 
pointing to the highest goals as compelling, 
dynamic principles which demand one’s 
loyalty to a way of life. 

Frederick Weygold, president of the 
Laymen’s League chapter of the Clifton 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., made 
the closing remarks, pointing out in what 
respects he agreed and disagreed with the 
humanistic and the theistic schools of 
thought. He also explained the connection 
between the old humanism of the Renais- 
sance and the new humanism of to-day, 
and declared that the great prophet of the 
new humanism who, in his mentality, rep- 
resents the organie connection between 
these two great cultural movements, is 
Goethe, and that the classical bible of hu- 
manism is his great dramatic poem 
“FWaust.” 

Chapters of these churches were repre- 
sented: Cincinnati, Ohio, First Chureh and 
St. John’s; Dayton, Ohio, First Church; 
Indianapolis, Ind., All Souls; Louisville, 
Ky., First Church and Clifton Church. 
About 115 members and guests and the 
ministers, Rev. Lon R. Call of Louisville, 
Ky., Rev. Hal H. Lloyd of Marietta, Ohio, 
who preached the conference sermon on 
Sunday, Rev. John Malick of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Mr. Wilson of Dayton, Ohio, and 
Professor Hutcheon were: present. 

Presiding at the meetings in the after- 
noon and evening of May 4 were Dr. 
Emmett Fayen of Cincinnati, to whom 
thanks are primarily due for having made 
the arrangements for the conference, and 
Ralph F. Fuchs of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., member of the Council of 
the Laymen’s League and chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

The Clifty Falls conferences bring into 
stimulating personal contact members and 
officers of League chapters in a region 
where the distances between the churches 
make interchange of thought and experi- 
ence somewhat difficult. There was only 
one regret as to this year’s meeting: the 
conference did not last long enough to per- 
mit more discussion and more considera- 
tion of common problems of church and 
chapter. 

FREDERICK WEYGOLD. 


Famous Unitarians Honored 


The busts of eight famous Americans 
were unveiled in the Hall of Fame in New 
York City, May 9. Among them, five were 
Unitarians: the poets Bryant, Longfellow, 
and Holmes; Hawthorne, the author; and 
Parkman, the historian. These, as well 
as Channing, whose bust was unveiled two 
years ago, were men who had already been 
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enrolled in the Hall, but for whom busts 
had not yet been installed. 

Another eminent Unitarian of past years 
was honored when townspeople of Frank- 
lin, Mass., unveiled a tablet, May 4, to 
Horace Mann, marking his birthplace. 
Henceforth the town will observe May 4 
as Horace Mann Day. Mann was the 
father of the present public school system 
of America and one of the pioneers in the 
establishment of normal schools for the 
training of teachers. 


G. G. Davis Heads Lombard 


By telegraph THe Recisvrer learns of the 
election of George G. Davis as president 
of Lombard College. Mr. Davis has been 
serving as secretary and treasurer of the 
College since the Unitarians joined with 
the Universalists in the management of the 
institution more than a year ago. At that 
time he was on the staff of the American 
Unitarian Association as its executive sec- 
retary. Mr. Davis formerly served as a 
vice-president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

A fuller account of this appointment will 
be published in the next issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


Mr. Petrie to Memphis; 
Is on Summer Programs 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie, for the past 
two years minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church, Lynchburg, Va., has accepted 
the call to become minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Petrie’s contract with the Lynchburg 
church expires September 1, and it is 
likely he will go at once to Memphis. 

Mr. Petrie will serve on the faculty of 
the Universalist Summer Institute at 
White Lake, N.C., June 16-28, conducting 
the round-table conferences on “Modern 
Religious and Ethical Problems”. He has 
also consented to take the place of Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson at the Isle of Shoals, 
the subject of his lectures to be announced 
later. 


Contributors to Meadville 

Following are the names of recent con- 
tributors to the Meadville Building Fund: 

Montclair, N.J.—Bernard R. Rose, Al- 
bert D. Osborn, Edward H. Webster; 
Toledo, Ohio—First Unitarian Church; 
Ridgewood, N.J.—Women’s Alliance, Uni- 
tarian Society ; Lawrence, Kans.—The Uni- 
tarian Society; Tampa, Fla.—Mrs.. P. A. 
Altman, Miss Amy Bassford, D. E. Free- 
man, Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Pease, Dr. 
Ribley, A. M. Wade, Rev. Thomas Turrell, 
Dr. H. Mason Smith, Dr. L. J. Efird, Dr. 
Maurice Van Weintraub, Women’s Alli- 
ance, W. T. Martin; Kansas City, Mo.— 
All Souls Unitarian Church; Boston, 
Mass.—Miss Frances Hayward, Miss Abi- 
gail F. Taylor; Lynn, Mass.—The Uni- 
tarian Church; Weston, Mass.—Miss 
Dorothy P. Ranney, C. O. Richardson; 
Watertown, Mass.—Miss Elsie W. Cool- 
idge; Maryton, Va.—Alex Berger; Hart- 
ford, Conn.—First Unitarian Society; 
Laconia, N.H—Women’s Alliance; Con- 
cord, N.H.—Miss Gertrude Downing, Ed- 
gar C. Hirst. 


IN RELIGION 
four things are supreme: 
FREEDOM 
FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE and 
CHARACTER 


Death of Dr. F. L. Hosmer 


Dr. Frederick Lucian Hosmer, pre- 
eminent hymn writer in America, and 
revered Unitarian, died in Berkeley, Calif., 
Friday evening, June 7, at 6.30 o’clock, 
according to a telegram to THE CHRISTIAN 


RecisteR from Daniel Rowen, of the 
Berkeley Inn. Dr. Hosmer was in his 
eighty-ninth year. He was born in 


Framingham, Mass., October 16, 1840. His 
ordination to the ministry occurred in 
1869. For ten years he lived quietly in 
Berkeley. He was unmarried. His last 
notable literary labor, in 1911, was the 
editing of a new edition of “Unity Hymns 
and Chorals’, with William C. Gannett, 
his lifelong and devoted friend. A suit- 
able account of Dr. Hosmer’s life will be 
published in an early issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


Personals 

Senator Henry F. Ripley of Hingham, 
Mass., member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature who died May 30, was a deacon of 
the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Hingham and had served on its Parish 
Committee for the past ten years. Before 
his election last autumn as senator, he 
had served in the Legislature as a 
representative. 

Rey. Richard A. Day, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Temple- 
ton, Mass., has been elected vice-president 
of the Monadnock Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. Mr. Day has been interested in 
the Scout movement for more than fifteen 
years. 

Miss Caroline P. Welch, one of two 
students who represented Proctor Academy 
and who won the gold medal at the recent 
State New Hampshire speaking contest on 
international good will, under the aus- 
pices of the Friends Service Committee, 
is a daughter of Rey. Daniel M. Welch, 
minister of the Unitarian Church at An- 
dover, N.H., which serves as Proctor’s 
chapel. 

The flowers which decorated the Chan- 
ning Memorial Church of Newport, R.1., 
May 26, were placed in memory of three 
past much-honored members of the church: 
Rey. Charles T. Brooks, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and Mrs. Seth H. Brownell, 
danghter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Smith. 


Riwcewoop, N.J.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Society, Charles T. 
Greene and Halsey V. Newkirk were re- 
elected president and secretary respec- 
tively. Harry L. Hershey was chosen 
treasurer and Frederick W. Woelfle vice- 
president. Mrs. Lois ©. Stevens and Mr. 
Woelfle were elected trustees, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 
will hold its Ninth Annual 


CuurcH ScHoou Institute 
on Star Island, July 13-20 


Lecturers include Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, psychiatrist and author; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake ; Prof. Ambrose Vernon ; 
Prof, Henry N. Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. 
Conference leaders include a teacher 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
church school and the Principal of 
the Union School of Religion. For res- 
ervyations, information, write League 
headquarters at 


SIxTHHN Beacon StRHET, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and aflili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avyail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. “Wpriaria n 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer 8S. Swisumr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


E CHRISTIAN 


Ss 
Vacation UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 
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Oldest Alliance Branch 


At Brighton, Mass., celebrates its cen- 
tenary—A few women of vision 
set precedents in 1829 

The first Women’s Alliance branch to 
celebrate a centenary was the Ladies’ As- 
sociation of the First Parish in Brighton, 
Mass., which reviewed a century of service 
at the anniversary meeting, April 3. A 
half-century before the organization of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference, which ulti- 
mately became the General Alliance, a few 
women of unusual vision and courage in 
this parish formed this Association, work- 
ing without precedent, but setting a pre- 
eedent for others. 

The program opened with an organ re- 
cital by Mrs. Nelson Freeman, who Easter 
Sunday completed thirty years of service 
as organist of the church. Mrs. Frederic 
A. Tupper conducted a stately service of 
worship which had been specially prepared 
for this centennial. The president, Mrs. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, had been called 
away, and Mrs. Tupper, first vice-presi- 
dent, presided. Among the flowers deco- 
rating the auditorium were tributes from 
the Brighton Congregational Church to the 
“Mother Church,” founded in 1730. 

There were addresses of congratulation 
from the General Alliance, represented by 
its secretary, Miss Bertha Langmaid; 
from the American Unitarian Association, 
represented by its president, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish; and from the First Parish, repre- 
sented by the minister, Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, who testified that the Ladies’ 
Association had rendered priceless service 
to the parish. The history of one hundred 
years was reviewed by Mrs. Mary Mar- 
shall, who has been a member of the 
Ladies’ Association for more than sixty 
years. Louis Schalk gave several vocal 
selections. ‘ 

Mrs. Saunderson has guided the Asso- 
ciation through a two years’ program of 
papers on early New England history, in 
preparation for the tercentenary of the 
Commonwealth, the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the church, and the centennial 
of the Association. She had prepared a 
paper on the meaning of this centennial 
celebration, and it was read by Mrs. 
Tupper. ° 

“So far as we have any record,” wrote 
Mrs. Saunderson, “this Ladies’ Association 
is the first branch of the General Alliance 
to celebrate a centennial. This is a real 
distinction in which we take justifiable 
pride, for it means more than priority in 
dates: it means that the women who or- 
ganized this Ladies’ Association a century 
ago were pioneers, blazing their own trail 
in a great new adventure. Therefore this 
event, to which we welcome you to-day, is 
more than the celebration of the organiza- 
tion of the women of one church: it recalls 
a great movement which has developed 
from the daring of a few fearless souls. 
During this past century, American life 
has seen the emancipation of the American 
woman. This is the recognition of the 
ability of women to enter into new activi- 
ties and to do fruitful work. If we com- 
pare the life of American women a century 
ago with our life to-day, we shall find a 
very sharp contrast. Women have made 
for themselves a new place in the life of 
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the nation, and they have done this in the 
face of the most adamantine traditions 
and prejudices. They have changed cus- 
toms, defied prejudices, modified laws, and 
even brought about the amending of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
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Plan next year’s sermons 
this summer! 

Read Fifteen Sermons of 
the world’s greatest 
preachers in this new book. 


VOICES OF 
THE AGE 
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VEL 
Contributors: 
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Davis Teachers Agency 

608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R.I. 

20 Main Street Bangor, Me. 
Howard{JP. Davis, Prop. 
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FOR GIFTS 
FOR TRAVEL 
FOR THE HOME 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


by Robert French Leavens 


An anthology of prose and verse on 
man’s relation to nature, to mankind, and 
to God, gathered from all recorded time. 


A book of distinguished beauty and 
most illuminating human thought. 


MARGARET DELAND, 
in The Boston Transcript. 


Recommended also by: 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Pres. Faunce of Brown University 
Pres. Hopkins of Dartmouth College 
Pres. Marsh of Boston University 
Pres. Morgan of Antioch College 
Pres. Reinhardt of Mills College 
Dr. W. W. Fenn of Harvard University 
Prof, S. C. Hart of Wellesley College 
Daniel Willard, President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
and others in various callings 
Pocket edition, nearly 700 pages, India 
Bible paper. In flexible fabrikoid binding, 
$3. In flexible blue leather, packed in a 
white box, $5. At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRQHSS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. ' Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR VACATION—Three furnished rooms for 
housekeeping. Terms reasonable. Beautiful 


country. Mrs. W1LLiAM CRAM, Hampton Falls, 
N-H. 
MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 


Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


AGASSIZ CAMP, West Gloucester. Three fur- 
nished cottages on Annisquam River. Families 
or groups of Girl Scouts, for two weeks or the 
season. CHRISTIAN RnGISTHR, C-149. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new _ arrivals.. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CapiroL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


A MORGAN MEMORIAL GOODWILL BAG SENT FREE! 


To all who will save therein their-cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 
magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial 
vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies useful 
things to those who need them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
or Athol. Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
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“IT am sure I can’t make out where 
that boy got his temper from; I am cer- 
tain he didn’t get it from me.” “No. 
that’s clear; you still got yours.” 


There are poor people in the Tennessee 
mountains, says Tom Sims, who live in 
such dilapidated shacks that every time it 
rains, they have to go out and get in the 
sedan. 


A young man remarked to Dean Inge 
at a dinner: “They sent a lame bishop to 
Blankton, and they’ve got a deaf dean, I 
believe, at Saint Paul's.” ‘‘What we need 
is a dumb layman”, returned the dean. 


The head of a flourishing business in- 
stalled his son just out of college as one 
of the directors of the company. “Big 
position for a youngster.” ‘Pretty fair.” 
“Why don’t you start him at the bottom?” 
“Because I don’t think he’d ever get any 
farther.’”—Montreal Star. 


Walter Prichard Eaton, at the recent 
anniversary meeting of the young people, 
defined a lecture in the words of a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan, as follows: A lecture passes 
from the notebook of the professor to the 


notebook of the student without passing 


through the mind of either. 


Somebody tells a story [in Christian 
Life] of how he was walking beside a 
railway line with a man who was very 
hard of hearing. <A train was approach- 
ing, and as it rounded the curve the 
whistle gave one of those ear-destroying 
shrieks which seems to pierce high heaven. 
A smile broke over the deaf man’s face. 


“That is the first robin’, he said, “that | 


I have heard this spring”. 


Grandmother had finally yielded to the 
repeated urging of a grandson to ac- 
company him on a test flight. Up and up 
they went until the youthful pilot leaned 
back and shouted: “Do you realize that 
we are up 17,500 feet?” “Oh, I don’t 
mind that’, she said bravely, “but don’t 
you think it’s cool enough so that you 
might turn off the fan?’ 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


Once, hearing John Emory (afterwards 
bishop) preach, a venerable listener said: 
“Brother Emory, I heard John Summer- 
field preach that sermon. Did you get it 
from him, or did he get it from you?” 
Emory replied, “Neither. Summerfield and 
I, in England, heard Richard Watson 
preach that sermon, and we thought it 
too good to remain in England, and so we 
brought it over here.”—The Moravian. 


Somerset Stopford Brooke was a Liberal 
candidate in the recent English elections. 
He is in his early twenties. He was 
president of the Oxford Union a few years 
ago and is a relative of the famous 
divine. A Tory lady at his meeting at 
the village of Elstead put the question, 
“Don’t you think you are too young to go 
into Parliament?’ Mr. Brooke replied 
“Well, Madam, I would rather go into 
Parliament in my first childhood than in 
my second.” Another of his scores with 
hecklers was when a drunken man in- 
terrupted a meeting and demanded if this 
was not a public meeting. The candidate 
said, “This is a public meeting, my 
friend—not a public-house [saloon].” 
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In this Number 
THE PENSION CIRCULAR || estos... 1. 06 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives Correspondence 
+ ys . . A Working Mother; Mother, Hom and 
a statement of all societies organized to give Progrene:’ Duetaras Heemiart pana <t 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the Bishop Brent; Effective Writers ; Lack 
regular Ministers Pensions. My Catholic Kinsmen”  . >) a 
Send for a copy if you have not received one; Original and Selected 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, ign! pen Basis in Worcester, by Lyman 
R tledge we 4 502 
Eas , le send Annual _ 
t HOF x West Meanwhi i ‘ Creative Youth, by Walter. Prichard Eaton 503 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to John Malick Says Most: LiberalgAresMebe 
ass Men on Social Measures . . 504 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer te sen ne to the Guild for Aids to re 
: Mass. in orship . . . 514 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury The. Old Roard and the. New! 515 


Plan for a “Star Island of the Northwest” 516 
ee ee ee eee Speakers at Clifty Falls Tell What Be- 
ST TUTTTTLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LULL haviorism, Humanism, Do to Religion . 517 


2 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : | Bookland 


Lewis Expatriate, by A. R. H.; This Con- 
na] Aas following hotels are worthy of fused Age, by Sidney S. Robins; Books . 508 
Patronage. They render excellent Dus Childeon 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
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Flag Day, by Rose Brooks . . 510 
phere for their guests. Moses Tells on Himself, by Anna Merrill 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE Foster . 511 
Poetr 
PARKER HOUSE x oS ia 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS Chores? by Marjorie Dillon . . . . . Bil 


Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Be ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


PMI BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630) 


corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 


Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


of each month. All seats free at all services, 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome, 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 

ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


Church Notes 9 2) Wee 
Pleasantries. .°; 3° SS 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 


Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING'S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Bmeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 


Perkins. 
° BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649 
Rev. George A. Martin, D.D., Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Da 
Sire Paty , ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
ae of Wesley Me E. Church, Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
Springfield, Mass., says: A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 
Having known Mr. Harry- Cochrane REOOKLTI ee HURCH ‘OF 
‘or man’ Saas Anarils , N.Y.—C THE 
ror quany Years and having Seen || saVIOUR._ Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
nany churches where he has exe- (Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
cuted his genius in design and stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
color treatment, I most heartily Satake aman beim se. ae ee 
commend him as one worthy of all 11 tee Soe orsing: servicn, 
confidence. I have employed him 
for decorative work and_ should CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
again if opportunity came. TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Harry Hayman Cochrane Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
on. a.m, Chu ; “ - 
CHURCH DECORATOR te oaneken. Pai cal oaiinen aa 


581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MILTON, MASS.—THBE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


PEWS and ORGAN NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
to be sold at once, as our church is being corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
torn down. About eighty pews, golden oak, Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
straight back, with green cnshions, each pew ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
seating about five persons. Small pipe daily for rest and prayer. 

organ, hand-pumped, a fine instrument for a 


small church or chapel. Prices low, for 
quick sale, to save storage. Write First NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 


eho A Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
M.E. Church, Winthrop, Mass., or Mr. . 
Hutchinson, 44 Bromfield Street, Boston, a Churel Wrvs at 11 aM. Visitors 
7 ape cordially invited to make themselves known to 
Ct ILLITE); tie minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. - 
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